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^ • , ' .Summaries of studies or experiments dealing ^irith some 

aspect of independent study are compiled in this report* Ttfe papers 

, inqlug-e: (1) **The Future of Self-Directed St:udy," by Howard E. 
Gruber; (2) ^Freshman Seminars at Harvard, « by- Eric H. Shaw; (3) 
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L'eslie R^. Beach; (9) "Student-Led Discussion Groups," by Clarence 
Lettba; and ^( TO) . ."In troductory Seminar in American Government, "• by 
yictoria Schuck. The findings presented suggest that unless students 
and faculties are more critical about the naturfe of the inquiries 

'made in independeat study, their accomplishments are likely to be 
modest or disappointing. They indicate further that this learning 
experience, should 'involve a total, climate of learning.- (LBH) 
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FOREWORD 



The materials presented jin this issue of New Dimensions in 
Higher Education deal with studies selected for their contribu- • 
tion to significant 'developments in higher edupation. Since inde- 
pendent study is such a development, but one ^^ch is not always - 
examined critically or in^an adequate context, the auth^ors of the 
reports in this volume 'Were asked to prepare summaries of their 
' studies or experiments dealing with some aspect of independent 
sttidy in the hope that such a compilation would* provide the r^der 
*^ with a better understanding of the problems met in' such study. 
The findings presented here suggest that unless students and 
faculties are moire critical about the nature, pf the-inquiries niade 
in independent study, their accomplishments are likely to be 
^ modfest, even disappointing. They indicate further that thia^l^n- 
ing experience should invol^je a total cljmate of learning. 

Since most institutions are convinced ^f the need and desiral^il- 
ity of providing better opportunities for independent study ^ these 
reports should prove helpful. ' 

Harold A. Haswell 
' t Director, Educational Research 
• • ^ * Information Center 
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THE FUTURE OF SELF-DlRECTED STUDY 
Howard E. Gruber* 

9 

IN THE HISTORY of science, negative experimental results Tiave 
sometimes had a profound influence on subsequent thought. 
'<}aIileo found that the weight of a body had no effect on its earth- 
ward velocity; Weissman found that chopping off the tails of rats 
had no effect on tail-length in subsequent generations. Altliough 
these investigators reported "no significant differences," theif 
findin|& changed the course of science because the then prevalent 
theories predicted a difference. Unhappily, this particular bond 
between experiment and theory is not to b^ound in contemporary 
-investigations of self-directed study. 

T^his report discffsses research on self-directed study, with spe- 
cial emphasis on two major findings. First, when the criterion for 
evaluating self-directe4 study is the student's learning of subject 
matter, the results are indeterminate, producing no very power- 
ful argument for or against self-directed study and no argument 
for or against conventional methods such as lecture courses meet- ' 
ing two or three times per week. Second, when the criterion for 
Evaluation of self-directed study is a group of attitudinal changes- 
such as increased curiosity, critical thinking, and attitude toward 
independent intellectual work, brief experiences.with self-directed 
study do typically produce small, favorable changes. Fr^ these 
results it may be argued that a systematic educational program 
can be worked out, viewing the 4-year college experience as a uni- 
fied opportunity for growth toward intellectual self-reliance. A 
sequence of'^attftudinal and cognitive changes is proposed, and 
some attention js given to the changed role of the college teacher 
in such a program. * 4 

Broadly speaking, research on self-directed study is concerned 
with all methods of higher education designed to increase the stu- 
dent's responsibility for his own education. Birt among such 
methods, this report is not primarily concerned with independent 
study, a term usually reserved for those teaching methods involv- 
ing individual projects in which studept and teacher are in a one- 
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2 • " APPROACH TO INDEPENDENT STUDY 

one relationship. As describe^ by Bojathiss and others (1957). 
independeht study is very rewarding, but it makes pr^ohibitive 
demands on faculty .time.f We" are concerned, rather, with those _ 
ways of increasing the student's responsibility fftr his oWn educa- 
tion \y;|iich preserve the essence 'of the course system, the one- 
many relation between teacher and students. For want of a better 
tefm,'we refer to puch methods" as self-directed^studij.^ Althoneh 
these'.methods vary, investigations of. self -directed study have one 
essential point in common: while preserving>the course system,, 
the proportion of time devoted to formal classroom meetings is ^ 

reduced* • ' ' . . , • . - 

R^earch workers in the field and in the laboratory fecognize 

• that educational experiments in self-directed study fail to yield 
dramatic or even consistent results. In the face of negative re- 
sults, (i.e. "no-harm done"),-mW educators cling to their belief 
in the efficacy of lectures other 'formal classroom meetings; 
likewise,' many psychologists optimistically cling to the hope that 

' a convincing demonstration, of the efficacy, of self-Jirected study 
is "just arourid the.cornfer." 

During a protracted investigation of student-centered teaching 
methods which include^ self -directed study, McKeacKie (1960) 
was forced to conclude tKat such methods are "no panacea" for 
the problems of higher education. important review 

of "research oh" instructional methoas stresses the predominant 

' theme of "no significant "differences" between educational methods 

(1962)! ^ • 1 ^ ^ ^ . 

Similarly, aft^r a 3-year iilvestigation»of self -directed study m ^ 
many different university courses, Gruber and Weitman were 
forced to the rather weak conclusion that as far .as lea'rning of 
conventional course" content is concerned,. "a reduction in attend- 
ance at formal classes to one-third the usual number resulted in 
either small lo'sses or small gains, the gains being somewhat more 
comfnon than the losses" (1963). ' . 
' However, these failures to, find ?triking superiority of selt- 
directed study should not be interpreted as representing empirical 
support for the unfounded American decision, to subject college 
students to some ^,000 lectures in four years. If anything field 
studies conductedlit Antioch College, the Universities of Colorado 
and Michigan, and elsewhere around the country, do justify re- 
duction in the number of formal class meetings. Such reduction 
produces little or no loss in subject' matter 1/arned, and almost 
certainly does prpfluce some improvement in attitude toward_ in- 
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dependent intellectual work, as well as injcuriosity and critical 
thinking. ' * . 

The major findings emerging from such field studies may be 
sumniarized as follows: a smalf change in the fabric of a student's 
lif§ produces only a- small change in his intellectual development. 
However, it should be stressed that all of these field studies have 
been extremely restricted, even timid, in chararcter. On the sur- 
face, reducing the nuriiber of lectures atteiided in a course from 
three per week to one per week may seem a drastic change. [We* 
even eliminated all lectures in one experimental group with rather 
favorable results.] Actually, wHen the experiment is restricted to 
a single course in a single semester, the change can be described 
as a temporary reduction, from 15 to 13 lectures p^ week — not at 
all a funda'mental change in the student's intellectual way of life. 

These field studies are limited in two other ways. First, the 
student's work is typically still fragmented into fixe or six 
courses per semester. Second, having had years of training ia 
certaiji teacher-directed patterns of education, the student is per- 
fectly capable of privately preserving these^ patterns, at least in 
l^rge part, unless far more drastic changes in his situation are 
introduced, or, alternatively, unless training methods are devel- 
oped to deliberately break up these patterns. Given a textbook, a 
course outline, and an impending final examination, there is noth- 
ing, to prevent the student 'from recreating and maintaining the 
passive, cramped, teacher-directed study pattern to v^hich he has 
long been accustomed. Indeed, ^ince he has four or five nonexperi- 
mental courses to cope with at the same time,, the student in the 
experimental group often sees his only salvation in resisting what- 
ever temptation to strike out, on his own the self -directed study 
course may offer him. Much of our interview material suggests 
that this is •actually the case (Gruber and Weitman,*1962), and 
Campbell's mor6 restricted laboratory experiments (1963) sug- 
gest a sSmil^r conclusion. For if the American college student has 
learned little ejs^, he has learned.the strategy of passive acquies- 
cence in uncritically assimilating the material the teacher thinks 
is, important. This is a strategy thai works: it 'has gotten him 
where he is, and it has gotten his- older brother a little further on 
the road to tjie sort of success they are both striving for. * 

Taking note of the slightly ^jositive but relatively unimpressive 
results of ^ field investigations of self-directed study, Campbell 
il963) attempted to maximize the effect in a more carefully cqji- 
trolled study, resembling a laboratory experiment. Emphasis was 
placed on equating the materials used by different groups, using 
each student in both seff-directed aiid teacher-directed methods, 
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and conducting both methods of instruction under individualized 
learning conditions to a\oid the confounding of certain vEiriables. 
In spite of all these precautions, Campbell arrived at a conclusion 
•strikingly similar to the closing paragraphs,of most field studies: 
« 1 

Finally, it is worth noting that in no experiment did self -direction { 
have an adverse effect on learning. This is economically quite important, 
for if there is nothing to be lost in learning efficiency, self»direction 

could ^ave a good deal of time and money Learning efficiency too 

might show greater gains over a pcziod of years tlian we have demon- 
strated in our Inef ex^erimentb, at least foi students^wbo are n^otivated 
to learn ... the cumyulativg etfect un his problem-solving, decision-making, 
and creativenpss nwght be^impressive. (Campbell, 1963, p. 16.) 

Although the au^or has no quarrel v/ith these remarks, which 
he n^ght'almost ha^ written himse^, he finds it thought-provok- 
ing to notice that yet anpthe^; inve^igation <^f self-directed study 
has ended in slightly favorable results which' are suggestive but 
not con\incing. Before educational policy-^makers are willing to 
support radical inno\ations, they rightly i^equire evidence that the 
proposed changes are genuinely worth ihk trouble that all changes 
cause — not merely assurances that the change^ (Jo no harm or un- 
substantiated hopes that if continued long enuugh they might do ; 
consideraJ^le good. / 

Most research on educational* nieth;od has been restricted to the 
piecemeal comparison of methods i^j a jingle, one-semester course, 
or in a fragment of such a course. Where the criterion variable 
has been assimilation of subject mjyUer, a wide variety of metliatjs^ 
has proved roughly interchangeable — methods as disparate' *as * 
many lectlires, a few lectures, instructor-led discussion, instructor- 
Jess discussion, in^ivi'dual study, with little or no guidance as to 
sequence or "timing of material, and tightly Vogramed instruc- 
tion. Slightly "positive'* results/(i.e., favoring one method) in one 
study are balanced by slightly "positive" fesults (favoring an- 
other method) -in anotfier study. In short, success in meeting the 
criterion of coverage of course content provides no firm basis for 
choice among teaching methods. 

Perhaps the reason for this negative result is really very sim- 
ple, and all we need to do is> to abandon our cherished belief that 
different educational methods have different effects. But 'it-is also 
reasonable to consider the possibility that these experiments have 
left the essential features of higher education intact^ for in almost 
. all these- stu(Jies the following variables have not been touched: 
(1) the student's academic v/orf: is divided into five^'or six courses 
per sen^ster ; (2) the teacher plans the course without consulting^ 
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the student; (3) the student is given no new orientation in the 

^ educational aim of becoming educationally independent; (4) the 
student is given no specific instruction in acti\ e modes of thought 
which might transform his behavior while he is studying; (5) the 
immediate aim on which all students are ''necessarily focused is 
successful performange on a final examination and a satisfactory 
grade in the course; and (6) the person evaluating the. student's 
performance is the teacher. Operating within situations that are 
alike in these esstenti^s, the student studies in approximately the 
same way, whether the material is presented in the form of a lec- 
ture, conventional textbook, list of readings, or programed text- 
book — he decides what the teachers want him to know and he 
tries learn it with a minimum of 'distraction. Conclusion: 
"promising re3ults in the expected direction, but no significant 
difference.'' - ' ' 

When we 4;urn to effects ot self-directed study other than tjje 
leariiing of course material, tlie so-called "collateral learning" of 
critical and* independent intellectual attitudes, the results are 
somewhat more hopeful. Again, the chanj^es may be small, not 
'actually transforming the ^student's way of thought, but they*do 
seem to be consistently in a favorable direction. Perhaps the most 
iiniform'finding of research in this area is that students initially » 
dislike greater responsibility but come to accept it in the course 
of a semester,^ and that their brief experience with self-directecTN;^ 

. study does produce a more favorable attitude toward independent . 
intellectual work. This fesult is stresse*d by Gruber and Weitmen 
(1962), and similar findings are summarized by McKeachie^ 
(1962). Of course, there is little reason t? beMeve th^t a single 
brief experience with self-directed study in an educational atmps- 
phere fundamentally hostile to intellectual independence (cf. 
JGruber and Weitman,-1962) - will produce attitudinal changes of 
great longevity. A filler discussion of the relation of various 
educational methods to the student's "image of man" and tiar his. 
image of himself .has been presented elsewhere (Gruber/1963), 
TJifese two major findihgs pan be summarized as follows: Ex- 
posure to a single self-directed study course produces little or no 
effect on the learning of course content, but it do^s fairly con- 

. sistently produce a srhatl irpprpvement 'in attitudes toward inde- 

" pfen dent intellectual work. * - 

. Let us. now consid^ a hypothesis stemming from the joint 
implication of these findings. Attitudinal changes develop rather 
slowly; moreover, they are a necessary prerequisite to stable 
^changes in intellectual work habits. Otherwise the student will re- 
lapse into the pattern of plassive acquiescence whenever pa^essure? 
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^ 6 • ' APPROACH TO INDEPENDENT STUDY 

' mount, or whenever such' patterns produce^orkal^le solutions. 
Furthermore, the student may need s^^iaitictraimng to develop 
new patterns of active intellectual^ work. . 

What would -a thoroughgoing program look like, self-contained 
withixi the -college years, but' stressing the protracted nature of • 
development toward self-reliance? • «. 

The first phase in such a program would be to^ develop tech- . 
niques for reorienting th'e student as soon as he arrives at college, 
so'that he abandons any expectation that he can succeed in aca- 
demic work merely by frenzied efforts to' assimilate .everything 
he is expected to kfiow. We may not know how to do this in a way 
that would really reach the* incoming student, but th6 results 
mentioned above suggest thitt'we mig:ht learn to produce favor- 
able changes iiKhese attitudes in one or two semesters^ 
TJ^e second phase, overlapping the first, and lasting about a 
; year, would be a deliberate attempt to inculcate new patterns of 
intellectual wprk. One useful guide^can be found in Tlprranc^'s and 
Harmon's ^rk (1961), in which they experimentally induced as- 
similative, critical, and creative learning sets in different groups 
Of students. Campbell's recent ^study (1963) alsp provides some 
interesting suggestions on specific means 'of giving students brief 
practice in effective methods of self-directed s|:udyi The design of'- 
Campbell's^i^study provides c^earcut evidence for the hypothesis 
that changes .in attitudes, and Work habits must precede self- 
< directed study if the latter is to prbduce improved learning of sub- 
stantive raateriaf. Cami^beirs findings led him' to conclude that 
■ "the first obstaqlp to be removed in making self -direction success- 
ful is the".student$' strong habit of passive acquiescence." 

Recently, my studenti and I bave encountered a striking in- 
,stance of highly educated individuals' spontaneous tendency t^ 
utilize passive learning methods in circumstances where very .sim- 
ple instructions can eliminate this* tendency and thereby produce^ 
* dramatic improvement of performance in a simple memory task.^ 
We baXe been elaborating the work of Wallace, Turner, and Per- 
kins (1957) on pair^d-associaie learning with brief instruction in 
the use of an active, highly flexiUe mnemonic procedure. In one 
such study, n^ature college graduates, all'with responsible posi- 
^ tions in educational systems, were exposed to paired-associates for 
8 seconds per pair. In the control group, given no specialinstruc- 
* tions, no subject spontaneously employed a successful mnemonic 
. 'procedure: all beh^;.^e4 in a relatively passive, rote fashion. In the 
experimentai group, given only a few minutes of special instruc- 
. ' tion, performance was better' than twice as good. The point at 
issue is not , only thetvalue of active cQgnifive processes.. but th^ 
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success of years 'of education in suppressing active intellectual 
work on the part of the learner. • . ' ' 

Self-directed study must mean more than a simple ^alteration in 
the formal structure of higher education, si^ph a& can be accom- 
plished by reducing the number of formal contact hours or the 
number of courses. If the student is not led to ii;itemalize new pat- 
terns oi active thought, changes in the macro-struct&re of educa- 
tion may 16ave,the all-important micro-structure intact. Researcli 
on students' thought-processes in the classroom, however, suggest 
that the obvious formal changes do facilitate new and more active 
ways' of thinking (Bloora, 1953; Gruber^and Weitman, 1962). The 
next*step remains to be taken : to develop methods of evolving more 
aptiv.e thinking outside the classroom. * * 

The third phase of such a program would be to change the ac- 
tual conduct t)f higher education* in order to provide the student 
with convincing evidence that intellectual habits of passive acqui- 
escence are bound to fail. The systeniatic introduction of instruc- 
tional techniques placing greater and greater responsibility on the 
student, in such a way that intellectual self-reliance becomes ,a 
powerful traditiouy is the most powerful force at our disposal. 

BuJt to accomplish this aim it i§ necessary to persuade the fac-' 
ulty that their students can benefit from such approaches. A pre- 
vailing faculty jnythorogy insists, in effect, that students at the 
bottom of any given segment of the educational ladder ^re less self- 
relilSit* than students at the top. Thus, high-school seniors are 
often given notably more njature and independent forms of in- 
tellectual^ work than college freshmen, and the same pattern re- 
peats itself in the transition from the senior year in college to the 
first year in graduate school. 

Another similar feature of the prevailingjnythology is the wide- 
spread faculty belief that only intellectually superior students can 
profit from sel^-directed study. Recent research^ lends little sup- 
port to this hypothesis (Gruber and Weitman, 1962 ; McKeachie^ 
1962). 

In one sqnse, persuading the college faculty of the value of self- 
directed study should not be too difficult. Frequently, /a single 
experience in an experimental course has a marked positive effect 
on the professor's views (Gruber and Weitman, 1962). With a 
group of high school teachers as s'ubjects, Gruber (1961) has also 
demonstrated that a brief training seminar can produce measur- 
able shifts away from dogmatic teaching and toward problem- 
•.oriepted teaching. ' ^ 

.But in another sense, changing the 'prevailing - style of 
instruction can be expected to be extremely difficult for a numl^er 
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of Teasoiig. First; the will to effect such change^ deliberately is ' 
tempered by a due regard for democratic process ^and a justified 
hesitance to interfere with the work of other individuals. Second, 
- the-4egitimate desire to prepare College students for graduate 
' school inhibits change. The educational researcher may assure his 
colleagues that moves toward self -directed study will do no' harm, 
but the responsible professor wants stronger assurance than that 
befpre he initiates fundamental changes. Third, the prevailing 
course system makes it difficult for the professor to give the stu- 
dent an opportun^ity for self -directed study w^hile at the same time 
preserving the professor's opportunity to speak his' own piece, to 
^ make his own ideas felt in. the student's development. A change 
. - from the pattern of five three-credit courSesrger semester to three 
\ five-credit courses (or even four fou^^credit courses) w^^uld. pro- 
vide a much greater measure of flexibility in combining the pro- 
^ fessor's desir^ to ^profess'* with the sjtudent's need to develop 
indeptodently. 

Regardless of the specific methods adopted, it is clear that no 
important change in the conduct of liigher education can be ac- 
complished without wide and deep faculty support, the faculty 
must be convinced of the feasibility and desirability of a coherent 
program for d^eveloping their students' intellectual self-relianCe. 
They must also be given an opportunity to discuss and indeed to 
refashion their own role in the educative process. If, for example, 
the student were attending three formal class meetings per week, 
each lasting 2 hours, instead of 15 one-hour classes, the teacher's 
role would be profoundly changed. The nature of this change h^s 
• yet to be spelled out. \ ^ 

A program such as the.cwie outlined above has two farther dif- 
ficulties that merit discussion. First, there is little firm evidence » 
that it would actually produce clearcut effects. If experiences at 
^institutions such as Goddard College were more widely, known, . 
many educatoi*s woul5 probably be convinced as to the feasibility 
(i.e., "no harm done") of many innovations. ^ ut this kind of feasi- 
bility argument falls far short of the positive demonstration neQ.^ 
essary to convince educational policy-makers to inaugurate 
controversial changes. Such positive demonstrations can only be 
provided by a new kind of multi-institutional research program 
combining the precisi^ of experimental control with the scope of 
field investigations. Although a full discussion of, this approach is 
hot presented here, I helieve that such an approach is feasible and 
desirable, and that it would produce new insight* into the process * 
of higher education. 

A second' difficulty in any full-scale program for develop ingjin- 
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THE FUTURE 'OP SELF-DIRECTED STUDY 



tellectual self-reliance stems from the long-i«^^ge developmental 
character of this a^ct of personal growth. Failure to examine 
these developmental implications might lead u^Jto a peculiar im- 
passe in. which we manage to invent a program^or maximissing 
intellectual independence and then discover that, after all, this is 
a highly objectionable state of affairs. 

It is plain to see that maximal indep^ndence is only an inter-* 
mediate goal. If the student were to remain in such a solipsistic 
state indefinitely, we might begin to complain that he was » an 
asocial recluse. We do not want to substit^jpte thO' hermit's cave for 
the anthill. Our aim is not independence for its own i^^ke. For this 
reason, in improving our methods of developing intellectual self- 
' reliance, we must give deeper thought to the kind of human rela- 
tionships our educMional methods foster. Increasing self-reliance 
need not produce increasing alienation. Instead, v it could produce 
a cyclical shift- in the student's social role. For example, the ^ore 
advanced student could exercise and deepen his'own .knoAvledge 
hy imparting it to others. This oscillatibn between the role of stu- 
dent and tK^e role of teacher Tiiay, in the long run, become the es- 
sential characteristic of self-directed study. 
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ERESHMAN SEMINARS AT HARVARD 
Eric W. Shaw* 



THE FOLLOWING PAPER has been adapted from the 1963 report^ 
of th^ Harvard University Faculty Committee appointed to 
evaluate the seminar program's first four years. The report, which* 
emerged from a long. statistical study,.led to th^ establishment of 
the program on a permanent basis. The evaluating committee in- 
terviewed, personally or by questionnaire, almost every student 
who participated in a seminar and a similar number, Qf equivalent 
potential, who 'did not participate. Mepibers of thje committee also 
talked with most of the_ faculty members who served as seminar 
leaders. . ; v * ' • 

The Objectives of the Program 

The Harvard College Freeman Seminar TProgram, introduced 
in 1959, was conceived with»several purposes in mind: 

1. ,To' sustain the focused corrynitm'ents which, some students 
appear to *>riilg with-them, ! 

2. To provide immediately, for ^tudents^.of all kinds, vivid and 
challengixjg introduction to s^e significant area of study, 

3. *To give the student i sense of ^engagement in the life of the 

university, and_ ' . ' 

4. To provide students^in the freshman year better opportunity 
for intelligent decisions in determining their ' departmental 
concentration. 



The Selection of Participants 



During the years 1959-63, more than eleven hundred Harvard 
and Radcliffe freshmen.^or about one-fiith of the combined fresh- 
men classes, participated jn 130 seminars. The original faculty 



•Former Associate^ Director, Harvard" Freshman Seminar VroSram, Harvard University, 
Cambridffe, Mass. ' 

* Bryon Siookey, tir.. The Freshman Semtnar Program. A Report to the Paeulty of ArU hnd 
Science^ February 1963, Mr. Stookey was Director of the Harvard Freshman Seminar Program 
from 1959 to 1963. * ^ . ' ' 
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1^ APPROACH TO INDEPENDENT STUDY 

legislation provided that a student might devote as much as half 
of his four-course program to the work of a freshman seminar. 
However, after the first year this provision was reduced- to one- 
course credit, so that more students could participate in seminars. 
A pamphlet describing the seminars.for the coming year_ was sent 
each summer to incoming freshmen, and all who were interested 
were invited to apply. Applications were collected by the program 
office and for^vardecUto the seminar leader in September along 
with background information'from admissions records Upon ar- 
rival almost every applicant had an interview with the seminar 
leade'r. If too many had applied, the seminar leader used whatever 
criteria .seemed appropriate in selecting the participants. 

9 
♦ 

The Method and Substance of the Seminars 

w/th regard- to m#od it is possible to distinguish, in general, 
three types df sAninkrs. One type was designed to provide com- 
mitted" freshmen early experience of advanced and adult work 
within a specialized field. An example of this type was Donald M*n- 
zel's seminar oiv the growth a^ behavior of sunspots A second 
type examined the natui;e of a broad area of inquiry by treating in 
. depth a sharply 'focused but representative subject. The late Clyde 
Kluckhohn's seminar on the Na^?ajo Indian was an enterprise of • 
this kind. Finally, there have been some seminars that set out to 
demonstrate the pature of a wide area by considering broad, ques- 
/tions from the start. Such.were the seminars directed by pavid 
hSesman, which ranged through lilserature, philosophy, anthropoU 
ogy, and psychology to st^dy the relation of the mdmdual to 

^'The^typical seminar has engaged 8 to -10 freshmen in a common^ 
ifiquiry, drawing increasingly on individual, independent work as 
the iflquiry's contexfand shape.gained clarity. Some have pro- 
ceeded from broad initial questions to a var ety of ^^rplr^^^^^^^^ 
inquiries; others have proceeded from a "narrow inquiry to a 
v^iety of broad questions. All have sought, through a serious in- 
tellectual enterprise, to associate freshmen In a close, provocative 

. way with an interested scholar. - ^. , ^ o 
, The seminars have usually met once a...week, generally for 2 to 
-^4 hours in the aftetnoon or evening.' .Some have been directed 
.largely by the .seminar leader; others, in outward appearance at 
S haTe been directed to a large extent by the students The na- 
ure of the students' work between meetings has varied greatly 
Jth the nature of the seminars. Often it has been earned on in 

• J^e laboratory, often in the library, and sometimes outside the 
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university,— in the streets of Cambridge 6r Boston," in museums, 
at tl;e-State House, or wherever an inquiry has. led. In almost 
every instance, substantiiii; initiative has been demanded in the 
organization and execution of in^dividual work. • 
, Most students have* written extensively and many have pub- 
lished papers even ' though publiqation has been strenuously 
avoided as a goal- of the Seminars. The students' work has not 
been graded in any way, but a few students who have failed to 

't^ke their work seriously have been excluded from theit seminars 
•or^ denied credit. ^ 

Because the* seminars have depended so much on the interests 

^and style o^ the seminar Meader, it is difficulty to give a valid gen- 
eral descri^^tion of their substance or activities. However, some 
general characteristics that have been significant in determining 
the shape and impact of the seminars are summarized below: 

1. The^5e^linars have utilized inquiry in depth — 

As a means of 'demonstrating the nature and methods of 
a significant academic area. 

To- provide opportunity for the student to discQver what 
scholarly inquiry in general is about and^'the degrees of 
competence, imagination, dfecipliiie, and honesty re- 
quired in its pursuit. ^ 

As a means of taking the student quickly to^ lev^l of 
iiiquii;y at which the interdependence of fields becon^es 
clear and inescapable. 

To* give edrly opportunityTfor the 'student to test his 
p academic predispositions. 

2. The seminars have sought, by asspciating the' student 
closely with a member of the faculty and a small group of 

* students-=- 

To give live, close demonstration of the ways in which ' 
an educated mind approaches intellectual problems. « . 

To provide mobile vehicle for pursuit of investigations. 

To make it possible to^tailor instruction in such a way as 
to provide maximum challenge to each student and the' 
group as a whole. . . 

To encourage students to learn from each other. 

To provide for self-examination and self-discovery a 
supportive context appropriate to the intellectual aims 
of the university. 
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APPROACH TO INDEPENDENT STUDY . 

3. The seminars have been voluntary and grad^less and they 
have been^'generally independent in their identity from^de- 
partmental courses. , ' * ' , ' . 

The voluntary and ungraded nature of 'the seminars has 
multiplied every one of their benefits.^ A seminar is npt a - 
**required" .part of the freshman curriculum, and- seminars 
assign- active roles to theiV participants. This combination 
has. led the student-to feel that he has a personal stake" in 
the quality of the seminar^'and a personal responsibility for- 
it. He feels exhilarated when things go well, and guilty 
when things go badly. 

The voluntary nature of the seminars has also been im- 
portant for facylty, both in granting freedom in seminar 
offerings and in allowing flexibility in their form 'andyconk^ 
^ tent. For although the university is committed to repeated 
teaching of .certain materials, that teaching will beltnos^ 
. ' effective if its form and coverage are not elaborately pre- 
ordained and if 'faculty and students have brought' til/m- ' 
selves to it by initiative, int-erest, and free will. , The (semi- 
nars, have operated under the sjieclal advantage of 
commitment to^no -particularr coverage. ; • • ' • \ 

The fact tliat the students' \vork in the seminars h^ npt^ 
been officially ^rade^^has firoved to be very important. It 
h^^ long.b^en*arglied"in defense of graded that they are* 
. ^, after aU only a symbol, and that if the student is genuinely 
concerned^ with learning, his attitude toward his education 
' ^'will be unaffected by grades. However, this defense may 
underestimate the impact of symbols. Symbols give mean- 
^ ing, arid the ,symba]. whicli is a grade may give powerful 
meaning to an intricate matrix of motivations derive*irom 
teachers, classmates, family, and community. It gives 
meaning to a. set of motivations whieh have little *to do 
with the student as an individual In creating the un- 
graded seminars it was hoped that students might be en: , 
couraged to come to^ terms ^ith themselves,^ and that then 
they would find motivation for. learning in themselves or in 
the substance of the seminars. . ^ 
^^Ixperience has justified that expectation,^ and partly be- 
cause studeiits discovered a' difference betweenTjeing '''ex- 
amined". and being "graded/' Recurrentl*j( students have 
said that in the seminars they were examined. They were 
examined every time the seminai^s met-^/ot just, at mid- 
term an3 finals. They wejre examined by their peers as well 
a^ by the.^teacher, and they were examinedjn a way that 
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' i seemed to them more rigorous* an^effecfiv'e, while mg^e 
^ persraal and constructive, than any' formal examin^ion. 
Furthermore, this kind of examination, tended to seem un- 
usually real because it did not involve talking or writing 
into a vacuum. ^ . - ^ , < ' ^ 

^t its best, the erjvironment of the i*ngraded freshmaft 
seminar can provide \vhat is rarely "Yound in courses — a 
creative environment, for failure. Not only are students 
more willing to make mistakes, they are more willing to 
expose, them. Because no one is^ grading and because criti- 
cism becomes a iiatura? process, both students and'seminar 
leaders feel. freer to be incisive in their criticism. Just as 
every we6k the "student is examined," so he ^s opp9r-^ 
tunity for failure — to fail in detail and along the ^w^y, 
rather thari mo;aui^ntally and totally on ^ final exam. ' 
Studelits present, an idea, see it misunderstood, and have ° 
inimediate reason and chance to be more lucid. ,THey un-' - 
^ dertake experiments that 'cannot work. In consequence they, 
learn not only that they were wron^, but mam iitiportant, 
they learn something about experiments. 



The Environmfnt of the Sefninars 

As .important to the seminars as the nature of their substahce 
^^hJta?been the nature of thqjr environment. Here the seiniiwii- Jead^' 
hafs had* firsj^importance. * • \ ^ . 

The role of the ^ood teacher Xr\ the freshman .seminars has.lpeen ^ 
not only to transmit knowledge but to provide personal demon- . 
ogtration of the" nature ^ scholarship and to create ia setting in * 
which students might discoyef how to learn for themselves and * 
from each other.' There is nothing novel about that role, and it is 
never an easy one. It demands,a mobile command of a wide area 
of inquiry, infectious interest in th^t^area and in teaching, and 
the ability to sustain a constantly threatened balance between di- 
^rection and nondirection.«The closenes*of the seminar leader m^ 
tempt the students to ask him for answers they should be discQver- 
ing iot themselves. Finally, the seminar leader may find that in 
the attempt to be both teacher ancf colleague he has not c.ome* 
across effectively «as either. However, the seminar is designed^ to 
exploit this dual role, because the seminar's form is extraordinarily 
adaptable and offers the seminar leader the advantage of being 
able to te^ch in the way that best suits his temperament and his , 
convictions. 22 ' ' 
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The influence of the seminar leader upon his students i6 more 
difficult to describe than is his role. However, from the first four 
•years of the seminar program one important conclusion .has 
emorged: the seminar experience has disproportionately increased 
the undergr.aduate's connection, or sense of the connection, with , 
the faculty. Students who have participated in seminars have be- 
. come, as a group, less hesitant about seeking out faculty members 
to ask questions, seek advice, or merely to engage in conversfition. 

If may also be worth' noting that through the seminars thfe fac- 
ulty have come to know well and earfy a great tnany u^dergradu- . 
at;es. Jiost pf the seminar leaders ^recently inte^jj-iewed who had 
given seminars four years before recalled every student who had * 
been in the seminar and knew what had happened to many of the , 
students in the intervenin&.three years. Graduates' of the seminars 
had continued as informal' adviser? or as faculty assistants. 'As 
jupjiors and seniors, thoy had acted as tutors or had offered advice^ 
on thesis preparation'; and in setveral instances they had peri- 
odically reassembled 'for reunions, • * ^ , 

^Accomplishment of the program's Original Objectives, 

s ^* ' ^ 

As stated in Part I above, the Freshman Seminar Program at 
Harvard has sought 'to achieve four broad objective^.- Evaluation^ 
of. the relative success of these attempts follows. ' 



* ' 1- To sustain preexisting commitment 

* * In 1959 there \\^s ^eat concern at Harvard about the .stu- 

* ..dent wiio*caine with a strong and advanced interest in a par- 
ticular 'field, but soon ^und.. himself in courses that neither 
offered much depth nor required initiative or involvement. In 
some instances this experience^had not only been hard on 

\ morale 'but had seriously undermined a potentially fast and 
durable engagement in the life of the university By offering, . 
in some seminars, an opportunity to sustain that initiative and 
interest while simultaneously carrying on essential course work, 
the faculty hoped to capitalize'more effectively the strengths of 
these "committed" students. * ^ 

To, some extent, this concern has proved to be wropg. In the 
first, place, the evidence is that relatively few stifdents bring to 

^ ' Harvard exJtraor^inary- commitment to a specialized field. In 
those exceptional cases in which students have brought with 
' them a mature and well-founded' compete'nce, exploitation of 
that competence has often, especially in the sciences, not re- 
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quired a seminar. There have been students, howeveis who have 
- come with a single-minded purpose and found in a seminar ex- 

ercise-for. a professionalpreoccupation. When they have known 
^themjelves well, the oppt^rtunity has been invaluable. But most 
'of the freshmen for whom the seminar program sought to pro-* 

vide opportunity of this kind have been far less confident of 
^ their academic predispositions and have used the seminars less 
' to sustain commitment than as a means of testing it.. ^ 

'2. *X6 provide'a vivid and challenging introduction to some significant 
^ area of study ^ 

Freshmen not only want to know, about the areas of study 
offered, *by the university^ but they also want to comprehend 
/their' essential nature. They.ndt only want to know **^at is 
known about. chemistry, or philosophy, or history?** but also 
"What is its significance ^ow; do we know,'' and how does what 
we know relate to other knowledge? What kinds of things are 
yet z^nknownZ And why does anyone bother?** 

The conventional course may often provide such insight, es- 
pecially if it is taught by someone who visibly embodies the 
spirit of the field. But tjie ^conventional course, because it is 
committ^ to cover an' ecctensive body of material, operates at a 
disadvanmge: Even the "post^hole'* approach (dfg here for a 
while and then skip on and dig again), unless' masterfully 
handled ^and augmented by opportunitiels for individual investi- 
gation, may bft^n seem a fri^str^ting drill. . 

Because there is in every *area^ so much to be knovni it was a 
thesis of* the seminars' that they should^ offer immediate and 
vivid demonstration of the nature of the area, its relat;ion 'to 
other areas, its base^ an(? its methods, and 'its demands and 
limits^. Otherwise, in th^busy and essential process of learning 
about the fields the student may fail to discover, or discover too 
lat^, what the field is abgut or his place in it. By sacrificing 
coverage and the artificial neatness whfch coverage may neces- 
sitate and by entangling the student in the work of the field, it 
wa^ hoped thai; both understanding and motivation might be 
enhaficed. The seminars were in no serise to replace departmen- 
tal ccairses; they were, ideally, to heighten their impact. There ' 
A was concern that such experience^might lead freshmen. to^ con- 
clude that scholarship is easy, that the hard and orderly study 
required in most fields is superfluous and beneath their dignity, 
that well-meaning seminar leaders might be overly protective, 
• might strew roses along the path of , scholar shiR. No case has 
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been found in which this has happened. Students who came with 
.visions of roses have been disillusioifed, and those who came 
without preconc^tions have in most cases g^ned respect for 
both scholarship and the orderly and rigorous study wfiich 
scholarship presupposes. ' ' . 

3. To give the student a seme of etigagemefff in the life of the university ^ 

When the seminar program began, what seemed to be needed 
by inany students, more basically than introduction to.an intel- 
lectual area, was a sense of engagement -in the life of the uni-. 
versity. It was hoped that the seminars might provide such #^ 
students, within the formal curriculum of the college, better 
oppor1;unity to come to term^ with themselves, and with them- ^ 
selves in the.yniversity. ' , * , 

A major goal of the seminars was to generate an atmosphere 
of fntellectual hunger" and to encourage th^^student to exploit. 
' imaginatively thesresources of the university? It i§ clear from 
student reports thai /or at least some students the effects of this 
engagement liave gone beyond, the curriculum. Some have felt 
freer to pursue extracurricular interests to which they, previ- 
ously had feared 'they could not risk commitment More often, 
however, the evidence speaks of a gradual but' sure engage- 
ment in the curriculum itself." 

One "S'tudent wrote: _ - . . 

- ' I found that the semir)ar work, vyhere responsibility falls on pie alone 
(although wil^ guidance from the seniinar leader), made me grow up to 
responsibility much faster than my other courses. 

Another reported: 

In narrowing our focus, we have widened our grip on the intellectual 

- content of education and have been forced to see ourselves in a personal 
relationship with it, 

A. To facilitate intelligent choice of field 

Harvard's students are required to enter a field of concentra- 
tioTf in their sophomore year. If a student were to^ choose a 
"major" intelligently, it seemed important that he understand 
what study in the university is about, and that he have a view- 
pointVithin the university from which to examine his options* 
The seminars have sought to provide both. 

The evidence suggests that the effect of the seminars has, for 
most students, loeen broadening. Although two out of three stu- 
^ dQirts have concentrated somewhere in the area qf their seminar, 
'they have frequentlj^ done so witK clearer and broader under- 

25 
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'standing as a result of the seminar. For many students, al- 
though they remained in the san^ urea, a seminar seems to 

"'have demonstrated effectively fhe importance* of an understand- 
ing of other fields. However, there have been many whose -ex- 

'perience in the seminars ha^ served primarily to disillusion. 
One suchv student reported : ^ 

The semiizar lias nut^dHTcrcd fronz my eocpoctiitioizs, so much as 
philosophy has. The gzeat virtue (or drawba<?k) of a seminar is that it 
places you on iptimatu ti^inis uith its subject matter, so that you may 
soon 'find out whether dz not your lowf of the fzeld is genuine. have^ 
discovered (not too late; that ijhiloso|jh/'is not what I thought it was. 
For that discovery alone, the stnimar has been very valuf(ble to jne-r^ 
albeit somewhat disappointing. 



Studentfand Vacuity Reaction to the Setnhiars . ^» ^ 

' Studeuts^hatv e repeatedly ^ic} that their f r^^shman seminar was 
the k% in^ll^ctqi^J* experience -Qf their first 'year. Close inVplve- 
ment \vitli scholarship gave them early understanding of the na- 
ture of the university ; they have stated that they felt engaged in 
the university's intellectual' ^nterpri.se, an affirmation heard more 
usually from Jionors candidates in their senior yeaj:. 

The majority of . faculty members who h^veuedMUcted semfnars 
have been enthusiastic 'and believe in the program. They utilized 
the seminar method tb experiment with innovations in the teach- 
ing of freshmen, and many of tnfeK4^conducted extraordinarily 
successful experiments. 



The Future of the Seminar Program attd Its * \ ^ * 

Relation to Independent Study . ^ - , 

In March 1963, freshmen seminars were established on- a per- 
manent basis at Harvard: The recomrti^ndation,for their continu- 

,ance stressed that the seminars should remain ffexible, and that 
they chould retain both thjeir emphasis on inquiry and their volun- 

j^tary, aggraded nature. . ^ ^ ' • * 

*lJn3erlying this recommendation was a belief, grounded in the 
experience of four years of seminars, that the freshman year was 
an appropriate time to engage students in t^ ki^d of "independ- 
ent study" wliich seminars involve. T]iisl5elief resulted, in Ig^rge' 
part, from evidence tijat the most important impact of the seminar 
leader upon his students has had to do with the inter-relatedness 
of different kinds of learning, and with scholarshfp and education 
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as "process." Unhappily, a frequent side effect of the lecture' 
course is that it represents learning in discrete, neat units arid as 
a completed process, or nonprocess. The student hears the lec- 
turer -report on th^ results of inquiry. Too rarely does he have the 
opportunity to see behind the report and the outline on the black- 
board to the diflScult, continuing, often'erratic adventure on^^which 
they are based. And his consequent tendency to see learning as a 
mechanical accumulation of "givens" is encfoura:|ed by final ex- 
aminations and bythe structure of the curriculum. "So many lec- 
tures on revolution in Jiistory yield an accredited understanding 
of revolutions, and so many additional courses of lectures pro- 
duce, at their conclusion, a historian." Teacher^ knov^^ that this is 
npt so, and the student suspeots it is not>JbuHie too rarely has op- 
portunity to discover what is so. The seminars, at their be^t, have 
given freshmen the opportunity to ^e a scholar, engaged with 
them in pie process of inquiry, and that process- itself^ rather than 
the classtoom, has become the environment of learning. 
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.INDEPENDENT STUDY IN HONORS PROGRAMS 

i 

Philip I. Mitterling* 

THE EXPERIMENTATION introduced intQ undergraduate educa- 
tion by the national "iionors movement during the past decade 
has brought innov^ations which have invigorated the entire edu- 
cational enterprise. Among all the innovations and accomplish- 
ments, none has been -more significant than the introduction of 
independent reading and resear<ch. Talented undergraduates have 
demonstrated that they are ^japable of performing sophisticated 
and demandirfg vi^ork with only a minimum of Supervision, pro- 
fessors, on the otl]er hand, have found a more reliable means of 
evaluating student ability and performance than the written or 
oral examination. 

The value of independent study* in honors has been emphasized * 
by the Inter-University Committee on the Superior Student 
(ICSS) sinca its establishment in 1957. The fifth of the ICSS's 
16 major features of a full honors program* states: "Make the 
programs varied, and flexible by establishing special courses, abil- 
ity* sections, honc/rs seininars, colloquia and independent study. 
Course credit for this is important to the students. ... Of the 286 
programs inventoried several years ago by the ICSS, 227 in- 
cluded independent- work. These statistics, hgwever, are neither 
inclusive jior current, which means that there are many more 
than 286 programs for able students, and "significantly more in- 
dependent study efforts now being carried on in colleges ai\d uni- 
versities than the inventory indicates. 

IndjBpenderit study in honors programs represents a diversity 
<of methods, but it is definable, nevertheless, in terms of estab- 
lished approaches and practices. Pedagogical ly, it is indiyidu- 
alized instruction outside the formal class. It includes both 
Idajning the old and discovering the new. It is supervised reading 
as well as research, and it involves tutorial, colloquia, and seminar 
methods. Defined this broa'dly, it is of the fundamental founda- 
tion^ of the comprehensive honors program, the ^program that 
seeks ^enrichment and flexibility as well as breadth and depth. 



• Director, Intetr-Universlty Committee on the Superior Student. University of Colorado* 
Qoulder. ♦ 
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Identifying independent study with general education, or the 
attainment of breadth in honors, would seem to be out of place, 
but in practice this is not the case. Different approaches to mde- ^ 
' pendent work, in fact, have given general studies iiew vitality. In 
some- honors programs, students complete general requiren^nts 
for -graduation through tutorials or supervised reading, analyses, 
an^d ^vriting. in others, general education is emphasized through^ ^ 
out the four years and is provided by utilfzing a number pf in- 
ventive interdisciplinary approaches, each involving independent 
work. 

The colloquium, more than any aspect of general honors^ has 
revitalized general studies. Thi3 is a conference method, usually 
interdisciplinary in content, instruction, and student participa- 
tion, which covers a wide range of topics instead of a specific 
theme, and, unlike the seminar, emphasizes dialog and discussion 
rather than research and writing. But it is important to mention 
also that there is little consistency in' the use of the words "col- 
loquium" and "seminar" in honors programs. Many honors semi- 
nars employ the colloquium method.' 

The colloquium then is a method, not a course. It is independent 
reading and group discussion. Professor Bertram Morris, Chair- 
man of the Philosophy Department in the University of Colorado, 
delineated this perceptively when, he said: "The . -. . colloquium -is 
not a course. It is not a class. It does not ask for re6itations. It 
does not aim at filliiig in subject-matter gaps. It is not intended 
to atone for educational corruptions. It is not a compensation for 
students bored by weary educational cynics, devitalized sensu- 
alists, or fanatical ^ideologists. On the contrary, it is at best a 
formal-infqrmal meeting of select students with select professors 
{or a discussion of select topics aimed at: (1) provoking discus- 
sion, (2) eliciting depths of students' learning, (3) cutting 
through the clutter of meaningless bits of arid specializations, 
■ and, in the process,* (4) encouraging students'to find their mtel- 
lectual bearings. ; . The professor -presides only to keep dis- 
cussion in line. As Professor Morris further emphasized, superior 
students.". . .themselves determinedly. . . sift out the trivialities 
from the vitalities.*- . and in this way the dialog becomes dis- 
ciplined. Through disciplined conversation some §tudents discover 
new intellectual strength, as well as humility, and gain a new con- 
fidence in themselves. 

iS«; The Superior Student (New.lctUr of the Inter-Univenitj CommUt«, on the Superior 
Student) . Vol. 4, No. 2. March.^ 961 and No. S, April 1361. P. 28-80. 

« Ibid.. VoL 4, No. 2, Bertram Morris, "The Colloquium I» Not a Coune,' p. m. 
■ 'Itid., p.«. 1 . . ■ ' ' 
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By way of depth, or specialization ii;. honors, independent study, 
had enabled the talented student to probe ^more deeply into the 
literature and^ intellectual discipline of his major field. Depart- 
mental honors ha\e emphasized penetration anc? research rather 
than the mere accumulation pf credit hours.£This*is especially true 
in the sciences where the National Science Foundation's Under- 
graduate Research Participation Program, has stin\ulated inde- 
pendent work. Nothing comparable is, being provided ^nationally 
for the budding humanist, but undergraduate humanistic studies 
• are growing. Dedicated professors and libe.Cal institutions are pro- 
viding the guidance and the wherewithal fcTr independent reading 
and research in these fields. . * 

Departmental honors programs also provide enrichment 
through the use of .the seminar (as distinguished from the col- 
loquium). This is a conference method which follows a general 
theme and emphasizes reading, research, writing, and the prepa-- 
ration of reports, essays and papers. ^^QUaintance with a given 
body of knowledge and research in its sources is the principal ob- 
jective. Again, J:his is largely ^supervised Independent work. 

Indep^^ndent receding and research are also the bases of mos^ 
of the iionors programs in professional schools. Honors in en- 
gineering, business, agi'iculture, forestry, medicine, and* others 
emphasize th^ achie\ement of flexibihty in^usually inflexible cur- 
ricula through individual reading and research projects. The stu- 
dent is encouraged to set his ow^n pace, develop initiative, and 
thus gain professional responsibility. Some professional schobls 
also are 'successful!||||mp]oying the colloquium method to provide 
interdisciplinary expet'tences. Rewarding eblloquia are being of- 
fered in the School of Agriculture at the .University of Illinois 
and in the School of Business^ Administration at .the Uni»versity 
of Washington. 

The successful employment of independent study in honors pro- 
grams would seem to foretelKsimilar results ofi the graduate level.' 
Yet Bernard Berelson's study of graduate *ec]ucation caused him 
to be sharply critical of the application of such work in the grad- 
uate school. In Graduate Education in the United States he ex- 
postulated: "There is a narrow line betw*een more indepe]:idence 
for the students and less concern for them^between independent 
work on the one hand an.d faculty neglect oathe other. In any case 
independent study a value not without its cost, and it is not al- 
tdgetiier dear just how valuable it really is. . . Even though 



* Bernard Berelson, GraduaU Edueatum in the United slaUB (Th« Carnejrlo Sertea in 
Aznerie&n Education), New York: McGraw-Hill, 1061, p. 208-209. 
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performance certainly is act equal in all^ institutions, the yalue of 
^ independent study in hpnors is unquestioned. It has brought about 
the use of stimulating pedagogical <^approaches and has provided 
enrichment, curricular flexibility, and the individualization of 
programs. In effective programs, the honors graduate has learned 
self-motivation, attained a stronger sense' of personal responsibil- 
ity, and has' gaiifcd intellectual strength. < / 
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INDEPENDENT STUDY AND THE ACADEMIC LIBRARY 
^ ^ . ^ / Patricia B. Knapp* 

* • 

THIS PAPER discusses the library implications of independent, 
^udy defined in two >vays. Jhe first part^ccepts the most 
literal defipition and points ti) the rather obvious facilities and 
sk^ices the library might be expected to ^prqviae in accordance 
' wijth the degree' to which ,the student is '"independent," that is, 
rfesponsib^e for his own study. The second part .discusses the 
library implication^ of "acquiiy" and "inquiry,"^ referring par- 
•ticularly to i)yr , experiences with inquiry at Monteith College.^ 

^'Independent vs. 'Individual Study 

When an^ndependent study progi:am is designed to accommo- 
date a burgeoning student population, it may simply inundate the 
jibrary. More students need more chaifs'and tables, more books, 
more librarians to charge out the, books. But this impact stems 
from the increasing enrollment not from the independent study 
as such. Let us begin this diiscussion, therefore, by limiting our- 
selves to the kind of program which is likely to have more than a 
merely quantitative impact on the library. * 

From the start we can-rule but the kind of independent study 
which involves programed textbooks or teaching mjachiries and 
the kind whjich calls upon the stu'dent to read the purchased books ^ 
he would have read in a trj^ditional course, merely providing him 
^ with less direct^assistance in mastering them. ' 

.Similarly, let us rule out the kind of 'independent study which 
is^rg:anized around a long-list of required reading^. Such a course 

♦ Executive Secretary and Library ProCTam Director. Monteith CoUege, Wayne State 
Urtiversity Detroit - ' } » 

* For a discussion of this uaeful distinction, see Winslow R. Hatch. '*What Standirdi Do We 
Raiser' New Dimensions in Hiaher Educati<m, No. 12. Washington: U.S. Government Printing 
Office, 1968. .28 p. • ' ^ 

•Monteith CoUege. Wayne State University, was founded in 1959, It provides a>#€ftv. 
curriculum in general, liberal education which Its studente take concurrently WluTpr*-^ 
professional studies* specialized work in one of the major fields of the College of Liberal 
Arts, or an individually planhed program of advanced general studies. Tho Cooperative » 
Research Program of the U S. Office of Education provided Monteith with a grant to develop 
a program o^ library-instructional. integration" in the Monteitti curriculum (Cooperative Re- 
»^ch Project No. 874. *'An Experiment in Coordination between the Library and Teaching 
5t*ff for Changing Student Use of a University Library"). 
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makes the same demands on the library whether the evidence of 
student reading is expected to appear, in class recitation, gi'oup 
discussion (whether the instructor is authoritarian, permissive, « 
* or ^not. present at all),' quizzes, papers, ,or merely in a final exam- 
ination. Thus the number of students rather than the style of 
presentation makes a difference to the library, if the library is ex- 
pected to provide the books on the reading list. (The ever-increas- 
ing availabilitj?" of paperback editions rhakes it less and less " 
necessary or economically efficient f.or the library to pmftde such 
readings.) . * ' , 

The independent Study program which would seem to have 
more than a purely quantitative impact on the library is the kind 
of study program which calls for individualized work.lt Is a study 
program in which the student is not merely expecjted to study 
alone and at his own pace but is also given considerable freedom 
to determine what and how he shall study. In honors seminars, 
tutorials, directed reading courses, and undergraduate research . 
projects, the "Student is usually expected to develop his .own line of 
inquiry'and to pursue it in his own way. If more students are en- 
rolled in programs of this kind, the multiplication of individual 
choices will clearly require greatly expanded library collections 
and larger and more specialized reference collections and .serv- 
cies. Indeed, if such programs are offered to large numbers of 
students, many college libraries will find it impossible to -provide 
adequate resources for them. 

But are we not still talking about a quantitative impact on the , 
library? Does the. tremendous growth of independent study pro- 
grams really mean only that libraries need better support so that 
they can provide more of the same, or does it mean also that a dif- * 
ferent order of library service is required? To find the answer to 
this question^let us begin by considering. the library requirements • 
of individualized work in* certain typical "conventional," that is, 
nonindependenl^ courses. - . 

No independent study program opens up a wider range of po- ^ 
tentiaUsubjects on which the library might tne expected to provide 
materials than the librdry paper traditionally assigned^ in fresh- 
man Engli^. Here the student is obliged to locate Kbrary sources 
andjs expected to follow prescribed procedure^ in. Using them, 
but he is (at least theoretically), utterly free to write on any topic 
he chooses. ' ' \ " ^ 

Similarly, for the term paper assigned in most conventional; 
courses the student is often expected to use sources other than his 
textbook or the books listed as collaferal or ''optional" readings 
for the course. Here the range of topics is not so broad, because it 
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falls within the limits set by the scope of the course. But the stu- . 
dent will be expected to delve more deeply into his chosen topic. 
The typical term paper, then, not only allows the student consider- 
able leeway in his choice of topic but also encourages him to ex- 
plore that, topic in some depth. 

At a more advanced level, the librarian is accustomed to dealing 
with the intellectual elite of the student body, those students who 
enroll in small, advanced seminars, those who sometimes become 
the proteges, the research assistants, almost the junior colleagues 
of. certain members: of the faculty. Such students are encouraged' 
to develop their own specialized interests and to purstie them in- • 
tensively. In the process, they often taxHhe resources of an un^ - 
dergradifate library. - 

Each of these situations in conventional courses calls for 
individualized study. But in each ca^e there are limits which keep 
tjie demands on the library vMthin manageable bounds! The fresh- . 
man English professor is never so concerned with the Students 
"freedbm in choojsing a topic for his paper as he is with the stu- 
dent's ^experifence in locating, organizing, and presenting infor- 
mation. The student is encouraged, if not required, to choose a 
topic on which materialsTare readily -available. 
. Similarly, the prudent term-paper writer is likely to select a- 
topic on which the library has adequate, holdings. Such a topic 
may gain'an extra advantage. from the •fact that the library col- 
lection usually reflects the particular interests of the faculty * 

When we move to the work of the academic elite in the ad,- 
vanced seminar, the tutorial, or the independent reading coigrae, 
there is no longer an assumpiion that the studentJ^xplSSted to . 
fit his pattern to the available cloth. The^e^is usually, nevertheless, 
a certain self -limitation which arises from the close association 
such students have with the faculty; the interests of these sttS- 
dents usually stem, from the> enthusiasms of the faculty. Inquiry 
at this level, moreover, while not precisely limited, is ^at least 
shaped by the student's previously acquired familiarity )vith his 
field. The direction of his inquiry is inevitably influenced by his 
knowledge of the field's major concepts, its classic authors, its ac- 
cepted methodology, even its journals and societies. The library 
requirements of individualized work at this level are not very dif- 
ferent from those of the faculty. The library provides for them as 
well — or as poorly — as it serves the needs of the faculty. ^ 

The reason why individualized work in such conventional situ- 
ations does not seriously overtax the resources of the library is 
that, the independence of the student is never as complete as it 
seems. His work is prestructured in one way or another. Th'e pro- 

/ ^ 34 . 
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fessor rgeommends topics, he suggests^, readings, he guides pro- 
ceduresTne serves as a model; in one way or anothei* he directs 
the' inquiry. Only in the case of the academic elite does-the pj^-^ 
structuring, derive^ at least partly from the stifdent's own knowl-" 
edge and background in his field. "Does^this riean, then, thatjthe 
^opportunity, for all-out independent study can and should be of- 
.fered only to those students who have acquired a solid background 
*in a subject field, and even then, perhaps, only 4:^4^6 more gifted 
among them? I 'think not. But it does mean that we must find . 
some substitute for faculty prestructuririg, not only to keep the 
work within the range of the library's capacity to support, but 
also to make it a fruitful learning experience for the student 

We may be able to arrive at some conception of what such a 
substitute might be as we consider the library implications of the 
acquiry-inquiry dichotomy.' 



An Inquiry Into "Acquiry v^lnquky ^ ^ 

In his pamphlet, What 'Stand0l0 Do We Raise, Hatch indicates 
•that — . " . , 

A distinction^ should be made between "instructing" and "teaching." 
Tlie necessity ot making 'this distinction is the demonstration that in the 
aet of acquiring information the actual presence of a teacher is not 
^necessary and may not be desirable; that individual students can "in- 
struct" themselves (independent study) and apparently do this quite 
effectively. If " "informers" or "instructors" haye to be drafteji to manage 
acquiry, such as a librarian or a technician in< a leartiing resourced center, 
they can be drawn from the ranks of those who are most adept at ^ 
purveying^ information. Teachers may need to assemble arid prepare such 
materials as books, films, and tapes; they may occasionally make televised 
and other presentations, transcribe their lectures and "program" some 
of their materials. But they should not curtail— <)1ft)e permitted to curtail 
-r-the amount of time they have for "teaching."^ ^ ' , 

This statemeht; examined in the light of the distinction mad6 
. above between independent and individuanz6d study, suggest^' 
that where students are independent in the sense of being- free to 
^ork alone and at their own pace, "teacjiers may need to assem- 
ble. . . materials." Let us put this type of independen]^ ac- 
quisition of information in the category with indep^dent' study 
through teaching machines, textbooks, or prescribed Teadings and 
^ fn\e it out of the present discussion as haying no impact other 
than quantitative on t^e library. But where students are also 
given some measure of independence in deciding what 'and how 

• Hatch, op. <^*., p. 22. * * . * 
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fhey will study, the librarian may be called upon to "manage 
quiry/' to "instruct/' to "purvey information/' 

These three terms are used ahnost as if they w^e 'syiionyms. It 
seJems to me that they are not. Perhaps a' discussion of the flavor 
of difFer.ence among them, may shed light upon the new' role, or 7^ 
rather different emphasis in role, for the librarim which is indi- 
cated in the quoted statement. 

Librarians would probably express, the functioA of "f)urveying 
iifformatipn'' as "assisting the student in his search for informa- 
tion.'' This is" not a n^w function at all; this is what .they do all 
the time. But neither is it a substitute for the *'prestruefcuring" ^ 
which, as we have seen above, makes it possible for libr^ies to 
cope with the individualized 'work in convention^ courses. 

Such prestructuring is much more clearly suggested in the 
phrase "to manage acquiry." ]\Ianaging the acquisition of infor- ^ 
mation suggests planned learning experiences. The idea of the^ 
planned learning experience is one which deserves much closer 
examyiation than can be given here, but, .for the moment, let us 
s^y that it implies at least that appropriate* resources should be 
available, that they should be organized for 'retrieval, and that 
the student's experience in retrieving information " should be 
neither the passive acceptance of "spoon-feeding" nor the active 
but timerconsuming process of trial-and-error. It should be a gen- 
uihf learning experience in itself; it should contribute! to the istu- 
^Snt'a^sense of satisfaction inj;he kind of discovery, which results . 
not the lucky accident but froni constructive effojt.* 

Concern that the student's ,acquistiori Of information in the 

, library bt ixi4he "learning resource? center" be a trye learning 
experience is also implied in the suggestion ^hal the librarian (or 
technician) serve as an "instructor." But where "ifianagement of 
acquiry" suggests planned lemming experiences, "instruction" 
suggests accommodation to students^ individual differences in ca-~ 
patity, interest^ need, and^ cognitive style.* : 0 * 

Until recently, college and university librarians have rarely \ 

^ been given the opportunity, let alone the responsibilityVto manage 
acquiry (except in the sense ©f acquiring and organizing the li-* , 

.^brary collection) or to instruct (except in th'e sense of helping 
students flocate information). If th^ are to^do so^jiow^in connec- 
tion with independent study programs, they must be Hrawn into 
active collaboration with the teachmg faculty. -^'^ " 

If the librarians are to have appropriate resources available 
and are to manage them so that they mil enhance the student's, 
learning, they must work close/ly y^ith the faculty in . deciding 
what, materials are to be assemfbletf and how they ar^ to be or- ^ 
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ganized. They should strive to become— and should be, .accepted 
35 — learning materials experts* , ' 

. If they are to instruct students in the acquisition of informa- 
tion, they must be cognizant of Ue teaching aims of thefaculty. 
They need to know the anaWer to the questipn: inforn^|*» for 
wKat? They should be able not merely to assist th6 studJP^ his 
search for informatio'n, but also to help him discover wljf^ infor- ^ 
matioa he needs, to help him develop a strategy for the acquistion 
of information. 

If librarians are to instruct effectively, moreo^^r, they inust 
know something abbut theories o£ learning, educaffional philoso- 
phy and psychology, principles of curricu)<Jm' construction, teach- 
ing methods and procedures, arid the social forcesUvhich aifect 
education. They must see themselves, and must ba seen by faculty 
and students alike, not as clerks, not as information, specialists, 
not as purveyors of information, but as educators. 

'In summary, the case presented thus far argues that independ- 
ent study defined as "independent acquiry" has implications for 
th^ library which are not merely quantitative but whicb indicate 
a significantly different role for the academic librarian. It follows 
that any college which emlj|^ks oil a program of independent 
study so conceived must be cqncerned not only that the library 
has adequate space and adequate resources but also that it has 
enough librarians, librarians who are. qualified to take on this 
new and e^^emely demanding role, and that these librarians are 
given prore than formal opportunity to-collaborate with the teach- 

. in>^ulty. . ,^ r ^ 
Let us now consider ;the possible library implications of in^Te- 
pendent inquiry.^'' Hatch defines^ inquiry, as "that process of 
^ learning and of teaching in which information is examined. It is, 
. that which is done after infornnation has been provided or 
learned; it is the reason for acquiry. Inquiry is the^ essence of 
honors, of independent study— properly understood and prac- 
ticed and of problem-oriented instruction."* 

In discussing the library inaplications of independent inquiry 
so defined, I should^like to draw u^on certain experiences at 
Motiteitjii' College, particularly one whicli demonstrates the rela- 
tionship between "inquiry'^ and '^acquiry."^The first major under- 
taking, students encoqnter at Monteith is. a freshman research 
project assignt^ in the social scierfces course in the third quarter 
of the freshman year. The assignment is highly valued by -the 
faculty— and they communicate ttiia view to the students— as an 
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experience which can convey a fundamental understanding of the 
nature of social science, the kinds of problems it deals with, its 
* basic-assumptions, the various approaches, theories, methods, and 
techniques it employs. Each student must select a research ques- 
tion which interests him, develop a plan for studying ihe ques- 
tion, carry out the plan, and report his results. (Since this is 
freshman work, it ii? elementary and limited in scope. But it is 
"real" and "original" work all the same.) 

Here the inquiry is likely to b«jgin w^th a problem stated ii^ery 
general terms; tjie student acquires information, perhaps aBout 
how others have tackled similar problems, and he attempts to re- 
fine his own statement. He may arriycat a general hypothesis. 
The inquiry now moves toward speQulittion as to potential indi- 
cators to- be used in formulating an operational statement of the 
hypothesis; the student acquires information which helps him de- , 
cidcwhich indicators promise to be \alid. The inquiry next turns 
to methods of gathering data pertaining to the selected indicators; 
the studpnt acquires information about research techniques and 
instruments./ And so on and on. Thus inquiry leads to acquiry, 
acquiiytjiJJipther inquiry, j . ' * 

, The first yif^ this project was assigned we att^pted to make 
the student'^ acquisition of information iis indep^Tdent as possi- 
i)le. Every student was required to use the library to orient him- 
self fo ^lis owTi probleip. (Some students selected problems for 
which the Jibrary became also a source of data: for example, in 
historical or content analysis studies.) He was expected to find 
sources which would help him define ik^ problem and place ^t in 
the context Df published social science z'esearch, soujrces which 
would suggest appi'^>priate data-g^ithering methods and instru- 
ments, and sources of background information. In. J)reparation 
for this library work a one-hour briefing on some of the major 
bibliographical tools in the social sciences was offered, and copies 
of the Wayne State University Library handbook were distri- 
buted.' The results of this sink-or-swim approach were almost 
disastrous to the cause of independent inquiry. The students were 
lost and baffled and angry, and the faculty were dismayed at the 
quality of the references which appeared in the final papers. Many 
students reported that this university library of three-quarters of 
a million volumes had "noting" pertaining to their problems. 
Most found "something" but what th^ found the faculty judged 



■ Montcith has no library of iU own , Montelth student^ uso the Wayne State University 
libraries. The^ library's capacity to i)rovIde resources for independent inquiry Is leas of ^» 
problem here than it would be in a smaller* institution. The question of what the student 
derirtm from the experience. however, is stilJ to the point. 
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inappropriate for (^ollege^level w'ork. As a result, many of the 
instructors were ready to conclude that freshmen students simply 
could not be trusted to find their own sources in the library, tKat 
they had to be told what to read. 
Hatch states that — ' ' 

Quality may be indicated by a college's disposition to make a distinc- 
tion between the acquisition^ (ayquuy) 'and the examination (ijiquiry) , ' - * 
of information. It is manifested in its success in getting students to accept 
a larger role in "acquiry" and in getting its faculty to make their teaching 
a joint "inquiry."^ 

After examining our first unhappy experience with the library . 
component- of the freshman research project^we concluded that^ 
our difficulties 'arose neither from the^ unwillingness of our stu- 
dents "to accept a larger role in acquiry^' nor from the faculty's 
unwillingness "to make their teaching a joint mQidry" They re- 
sulted, rather, from' the interplay 'between inquiry and acquiry, , - 
from the students' Jack of adeptness in the intellectual process of 
using the question (inquiry) to shape the course of the search for 
inforniation (acquiry) and then of using the information to direct a 
further inquiry. From our work with the Monteith pro^rram, we 
have found, 'in general, that average freshman students suffer \ 
from the following handicaps :^ ^ 

1. They have a basic misconception of tlie function of infor- 
mation in inquiry ; tliat is, they look for and e-^ect to find * 
"the answer to the question" 'instead .of evidence to be ex- " 
amined. , 

2. They are unsophisticated in evaluating books. In the neces- 
sarily rapid procees-rJf using the open sheMsp^h^select 
books without taking into account such clues ^ their prob- 
able worth as date of publication, qualifications of author 
or spbn^or, or quality of references cited. Instead, they se- 
lect, on the basis of relevance (as c^sfe as possible to **an- 
swering the question"), readability (*'not too technical"), • 
and persuasiveness ("I agree with it.") . 

3* They think that the^cj^rd catalog, the classification system . 
(the arrAngement of booKs on the open shelve§), and the^ 
Readers' Guide are the keys to contents of the library, with- 
out really understanding the organization, the limitations 
and advantages of tfiese tools. 

4. 'j;Hey are not aware of the organization of scholarly litera- 
ture, ^or example — ^ . 



* Hatch, op. eit.^ p. 6. 
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a. They do not appreciate the subtle difference between the 
.organization of literature within a cli^scipHne (in ferms 

of theory, concept, approach, method, school, and style) 
- an^the organization of literature within the library (in 
. J;erms of subject, form, period, and place). 

b. They are not' acquainted with the bibliographical tools 
^ which provide access to scholarly literature: that is, the 

* 'guides to the literature," the surveys of research, the 
annual reviews, the abstracts, and the special indexes. 

In the conventional, nonindependent program, the constant 
guidance of the faculty obviates ^hese di^fficultiesL It is possible 
^ that an independent study program which, provide)! for intensive 
collaboration between librariana and faculty and v^hich then gave 
librariatis responsibility for "managing acquiry" -or instructing 
could make similar guidance available. But It id also possible that 
students can be taught how to identify, locate, and use informa- 
tion in the quest for understanding, and that capacity for inde- 
pendent inquiry need not be merely a concomitant of mastery of 
a field of speciaiization for the elite student) but ai)< instrument 
' for learning for -all students." . ' ' 

This is the possibility explored at Monteith. After our first 
experience with the freshman research project, we havf made 
considerable progress toward diagnosing the problems encountered 
and devising methods of dealing with- them. We hope that th^ 
results of our efforts in this 'direction, presented in the final report 
*bf the Monteith Library Project,^ ^ave contributed something to 
t the achievement of a more precise view of the implications of 
independent study for the academic library. 



^ Patricia B. Knapp. "An Experiment in Coordinntion Between TeachinK and Library S^ft 
for Chanrinfi: Sttzdent Use of a University Library." (Final report of Cooperative Research 
Ptojeiet No. 874, U S. Office of Education ; microfilm and photocopy available for purchase 
tbroxiffh Library of Contrrais Phutoduplication Service. Washington. 'R, 0^. 20510.) s 
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INDEPENDENT STUDY AT KNOX Cq/ILEGE 
Reoe 'N. Ballard* . , 

SEVERAL YEARS a6o .Knox College undertook to emphasize as .. 
one of its important educational objectives that its students 
learn to master knowledge independently. The Ford Foundation 
granted 'funds to enable us to rnore readily provide the faculty 
with the necessary time for planning and- for t)reparing APpropri- 

• ate study materials. 

- It might have been helpful if from the outset the Knox College 
faculty had avoided the use of the words "independent study.*" 
We had difficulties in "discussing the subject because the term had 
acquired a special meaning from the expedience of most of the 

jteachers, and it was presumed to indicate only situations wherein 
" 'individual students pui:sued individual studies for which they 
were specially enrolled: that is to say, a course on the^mous 
model of Mark Hopkins. The investigations, visitations, and dis- 

• cussio^s conducted *y the faculty during the past several years 

• have enlarged the concept of independent studies to encompass all - 
those curricular plans, course outlines, teaching procedures, and 

■••^earning situations which endeavor to rely more upoh the student 
and seek to make him less dependent on the teacher's tutelage. 
The term is now generally understood to include all appropriate 
instructional devices introduced into our courses ts accomplish 

- these ends.'In part, educational organizations deal with quantities 
such as numbers of teachers and students and must strive to dis- 
tribute wisely the talent of the former with the abilities of , the 
"la'tter and the time of both. These economic relationships cannot 
be ignored in educatiopal enterprises and every' academic term 
^witnesses some changes in the instructional process which were 

• • provoked primarily for economy and not calculated for improve- 

ment of the learning-teaching situation. ^ 

Another basic policy decision ftiade by Knox College was that 
we shbuld not approve some model progi'am and inaugurate it by 
general faculty regulation. Rather, Knox attempted to clarify the 
definition of independent studies, communicate appropriate infor- 

• ProfcMor of Political Science, Knox College, Galetburif. 111. - 
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mation 6n other programs, and stimulate desirable educational 
innovations in teaching procedures by individual faculty mem- 
Bers in their o^vn course plans and in the depat'tmental plans for 
its "major/' * - , 

Plans were made for involving as many of the faculty as possi- 
ble in the program. Twenty faculty members have visited other 
colleges in order to discuss with faculty and administration those 
aspects of their educational activities related to the problem of 
independent studies. In ad^Jition, faculty members in ten depart- 
me;its were given particular assigaments to expedite the defini- 
tion and review of the major in that department. ' 

The importance of these faculty visits can hardly be 
overestimated for their effect 05 the attitudes of the faculty to- 
ward thoughtful changes in o{ir educational program. Consider- 
able information was brought back as to what might he done in 
theory and what probably was unwise in practice. More flexible 
dispositions toward educational innovatibn or experimentation 
were stimulated. An important by-product of these expeditions, 
exceeding^the .direct bearing on independent studies, was the en- 
thusiasm of the faculty teams for the experience of talking **shop'* 
(that is, teaching techniques rather than subject matter) with 
their professional colleagues on other campuses. 

The Independent Studies Committee eariy concluded that we 
needed to know more about the actual teaching techniques used 
on the Knox campus, the attitude of the faculty toward kinds of 
instructional situations, and the study practices of Knox students. 
A plan for such research was prepared and several research proj- 
ects implemented. Jn addition to these colliective- activities by the 
Independent Studies Committee, individual members of the com- 
mittee assumed particular responsibility for\research projects 
akd for the revision of courses that would particularly exemplify 
the independent study bx students. ' • 

The findings of these campus research proj'ects were discussed 
at faculty ''round tables'' daring ,the academic year 1959-6.0. 
Early in the discussions the faculty agi-^ed that it was important 
to prepare the student to be more %elf -reliant by making sure 
that he had the necessary general skills of the competent student. 
It was also recognized that an expectation must be developed in 
the student that he^^would be assigned enlarging areas of responsi- 
bility. It was also reali;^ed that early in the student's college ex- 
perience he must learn to expect assignments for which he was 
not to receive detailed tutelage, to anticipate that such responsi- 
bilities were to enlarge, and* to realize that a particularly high 
degree of belf-reliance was one of the objectives of education, espe- 
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cially in the field of his major. Obviously, in order to accpmplish 
these ends the student must be given opportunity and considera- 
ble practice in the courses in which he enrolled. 

The experiences which obviously should occur a^early as possi-' 
ble in the student's college career were those which enhanced his 
general confidence and competente ift using library resources and 
in forming the habit* of becoming familiar ^th reference aid^ 
an4 with the bibliographies available in > several subject-matter 
areas. Closely related to this educational concern was the reali- 
zation that more independent studies would undoubtedly result in 
the increased preparation of reports arid in the writing of papers . 
which were based upon the library collections or on other research 
materials. The faculty, therefore, undertook to strengthen 'in- 
structional procedures and educational standards in these areas. 

A campus style-book was prepared and adopted by the College 
in order that all departments might more readily require better 
perfonnance of the sifudent in the organization, form, and an- 
notation of written work. Previously, the responsibility for pre- 
paring the student to do such work had rested almost entirefly 
upon the English Department, and the courses were scheduled in 
the second semester of freshman English. The faculty, however, 
discovered a serious instructional gap. having to do with those . 
students who because of high placement scores in English compo- 
^sition had been exempt entirely from freshman English. Some of ^ 
these students, it was .apparent, were handicapped because they 
had not had the specific training needed in library use* and in the 
proper scholarly form of research j)apers! To take care of this 
need, these students were now required during the first semester ^ 
of their freshman year to take^ a one-credit course which consisted 
of writing a library research paper on a subject related to some 
topic in a course which they were taking during their freshman 
year. The subject matter and mechanics of these papers were de- ..^ 
veloped in consultation with the dean of the college and with the^^ 
faculty member in charge of the freshman course. The completed 
papers were' read also by a member of the English Department, 
This development has' been very successful iji accomplishing the 
desired ends. Important by-products have been to invols^e all of 
the faculty to some extent in direct use of the standards of form 
required by the style-book and through conference in, providing 
some guidance to rather superior freshman students who at the 
outset of their college careers were engaged in an independent 
study project. ' ^ 

The library activities required in connection with this new yen-' 
ture were greatly facilitated by the establishment in the library 
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Of a new staff member called the Consultant for Library Studies 

' sturnSt t?e" --Trf "'^^ ^ '^'^''^ coJpeS 0 
•toe f^ulS ^-'^"^^ "^"'^^^ ^ assistmembers of 

•tfte faculty m directly incorporating the library as a facility for 

uLedTtheSt"-^ '^"^^ course innovaSfdis- 

■ S ZZ J r'^- ^^'^^^^^ based upon such improved 
hai^bet^een the classroom teacher and a staff member of the" 

The Consultant for Library Studies seeks to exploit the teach- 

ocSnltt r f.^'^"^ ^'^"^ '^^^ assignments. On these 
occasions the consultant has an opportunity to supervise the stu- 
, dents ,n the use^of the catalog^, reference books, L^xes sdwS 

Sittr; ^'-"^ the-mi"oSm rSr 

She seeks to train such students from dependence upon a meXr 
. of the library staff in order to proceed more cbmpet^ntly and co^' 
fidently m the utilization of^the library's resoufces. To anticipate 
sua opportunities for individual instruction in the iibra^!Z 
deed to help create such ^p^ytunities and to exploit them to the" 

studies to develop close Jfaison with the classfoom teachers.^. 
' ZT^ T ^il"' ^'^^ '"""^ confer^ces with faculty mem- 

l^n'.^. v^^'^' departments to discuss their particular-rt ' 
lation to the library, consulted with individu^'faculty members 
concerning assignments which they had made 'requiring. libraS^ 
. researcVand encouraged faculty members to submit coufse plaS 
to her. This has frequenUy resulted in the modification of course 
plans in order to directly involve the library consultant. ^ 

-Special class assignments involving the services of the library 
consultant have often been made; class-period time" has been set 
. aside for classes to cpme under her supwvision, library tours have 
-been arranged; and schedules requiring grouij3 of students to' 
come to her for demonstrations of library facilities have been set ' 
up. In addition, teachers have asked the library consultant tb do 
• 'P^^a\"ference work iif comiection with the cl6ser,coordination" 
of the library with their teaching. In aotae instaiiceS she has Wa- 
ited class sessions in order to become more c6nWrsant with the 
course procedures and objectives related to library services The 
hbrary consultant has become particularly concerned with the 
development of facilities in the library which -would adequately 
serve the instructional operations which ^re her particular re- 
sponsibihty. She is presently making a study of 'the facilities of 
the hbraiy and methods for improving their maximum use. She 
has also become particularly concerned with the periodical and 
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reference collections in .the lilprary and with their organization to 
provide maximum usefulness to students. _ 
' The expectation that more writing and preparation of individ- 
ual student yepprts based particularly upon library use would 
occur has definitely been born out by our experience, The follow- 
ing course procedures' demonstrate how instruction may place spe- 
cial emphasis on preparing students for moi:e independent study: ^ 
1. The freshman, course in Conteniporary Pblitical Problems, 
« intended primarily for freshmen aftd sophomores, includes^ 
among its objectives not only a better comprehension -of the 
m^jor political "issues of the present but ^Iso a .familiarity 
with the basic tools of political science. To achieve these ob- 
jectives, a great deal of -independent work, f)robably oWr 
' half the student's total work in the course, is requiredMn 
the "form of papers prepared from materials available in the 
library. The library consultant works very closely with the 
instructor of this -course in planning th^ orientation of\stu- 
dents to library use-. In fact; she, takes over some class tlijje 
for this purpose, and furnishes the students bibliographical 
instructions ^n' the most important rfeference instruments^ 
and research facilities. • ^ . . 

2. The first course" in Economic^ has been revised to require 
'* extensive library research. Each student is required to 
prepare six original papers during the term, each dealing 
with a different area of economic problems. . 
Botl^. political science and economics departments' are now of- 
- f ering in the form oY independent study some of the course work 
which formerly was provided 'in conventional-classes. All majors 
are expected to participate in such studies. These course changes 
are characterized by a drastic reduction in the .number of class 
' meetings and by an increase in the number of individual oral and 
written reports. Oral examinations have als6*been utilized. 

The most advanced departmental change in this direction has 
hein made the Department of^ychology. This department 
now expects that all of. its majorsAvill offer toward the fulfillment 
of the majir requirement at leask one course ^or which the sub- 
ject matter -has been^ entirely makered by th^ student through 
' supervised independent . study^ Competence in independent re- 
search, systematic reading, an(i the adequate reporting of the 
same, orkl or written, are specified as one of the educational ob- 
jectives of the major department. Most of the advanced courses 
in the department may be taken by a student as an independent 
pr-oject ilistead^f in the regular cl.ass procedure. For reasons of 
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.sound economy, however, this'is not permitted during those 'termfe 
m -which the course is offered in the ordinary form. Potentially 
this means that practically all parts of the psychology major pro- 
gram are offered at one time or another as forms of independent 
studies. 

The femphasis during'tjje pa'st two years on more independent 
study on the part of students h^s been paralleled by an extraor- 
dinary increase in the use of th^ library by students. Although- 
cause and effect aye difficult to demonstrate "for a development of 
nhis kind, there is no doubt'that the dramatic increase in the use 
of the library has been partly the result of these changes in our 
teaching procedures. Several 0/ the departments have become 
more concerned than ever before with the adequacy of the Hbrary 
collections iii their fields, adequacy to breadth, depth, and vari- 
ety of materials' available. It, is certainly apparent that an in- 
creased emghasis upon independent study extends the demand 
upon library reiSburces. 

„ The faculty activities summarized above -prompted demands 
for certain revisions of the educational program of the college. 
As a result,, the faculty standing Committee on Instruction pre- 
pared a revision of the general education program. Concurrently, 

the Faculty prepared a f)roposal for 
mstitutuig comprehensive examinations. This, new 'program tvas 
adopted by the facuHy at the beginning 6f the academic year 
I960. Among it4^purposes, this program of comprehensive exam- 
inations emphasizes the "reorganization of the major fields of 
study so as to include not merely separate course units tor each 
student, but, also a mastery by him of some materials mainly. on 
his own. responsibility and to determine the extent to which he 
has developed some competencJe in this last aspect/' The progi-am; 
as adopted by the faculty, grants academic credit -for student in- 
volvement during the*^ senior year in comprehensive exattiinations 
in order ^to recognize this kind gf independent study in his^major 
program. ^ , ' ^ 

We believe that Knox College ha^ effectively pursued the ob- 
jectives spt forth for the development of independent studies."Our^ 
acconaplishments may be summarized as follows:. 

A. The practice of independent studies, has been greatly ex- 
tended, and current curricular and instructional changes 
niay be expected to utilize this educational method even fur- 
ther in the immediate future. , 

^ B. This extension of independent studie/has been accomplished 
in a variety of ways — • • ' / 
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1. By establishing procedures which help students to learn 

to study by thenjselves. . ^ - 

2 By extending faculty investigations into the. curricular 
' and instructionsil practices at other institutions. ^ 
3. By conducting fesea/ch into the learning-teaching situ- 
Polleg§. * , ' ^ 
curricular changes in the major depart- 
iplementing a program of comprehensive. 



5. 



6. 



ation at Knox 
By introducing 
ments.and by ijf 
examinations. 
By establishing 

the library, L - • . • , 4. 

By instituting laboratory procedures in departments . 
where .they formerly had not been utilized. 
BJr effecting Jdesirable economies in the use of faculty 
time and energy. 



better liaison hetY^eAi the classroom and 



C. The experience 
^ of .independent 

favorable to 

fcyr sys'tematic 

educational pro-am 

suggestions 

continue to encourage 

program. 



ci the faculty in working toward* a program 
studies has helped to create 'a disposition 
inrlovation or experimentation and to the need 
research and evaluation' of the- quality of our 
tm. This attitude has manifested itself in 
severa'f members of the faculty that we 
such critical studies of our educational 
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-search;' behavior in undergraduates ' 

Stephen Kaplan* * 

TT SB?MS UNFORTUNATE that the college student so rarely has' 

hold toS'TS^'o? '-k-viorsJIt 
noia to be the sign of a well-educated person. The student tr^iri 

Sot?/' r'/'^^ ^"^^-^ he doest rar 
inforced and often .p^Wd. In attempting to remedy this sftu 

fifth"; , t7 ^^^^^"'^"^with a program pf -required f^^dom 
in theantroductoTy-classes I have taught over the pL thri SrT 



Procedure' 



' fV,«ff^*^' beginning of the, semester the students\re informed 

~ d^s forV;'. T'''' f° ^^^'^^"^"^J twoTourfo^of 

class for each hour in class. ^Since thfe assigned- readings are brief 
(averaging under 50 pages a week), the remainder of^h^tim^ s- 

^^e oTjrZ'f psychological books aVd ^ 
articles 0/ their own cfunce. The students are thus invited to oer 

XintTST't " " ^ -phasize l^clTng 

IZT^XZ^''-' chapters-0, parts of ^IT.Z 

'tJ^T the semester a Reading Log is collected * 

/This docupient includes a bibliogr^phy.and an account of sSent 
adventures in the library. The emphasis is on commentary? evdu 

cepte'^t"rhicr't;''n"?^'i^ psychologi^'al con- 

cepts with which the students are familiar. Summaries are 
strenuously discouraged. THe feedback the students recSve on 

thoughtful discussion, and away from summaries. They ar^ also * 
reinforced for reading on a variet^^.of topics and for.thefr vSliit 
ness to return, a>ok after reading only a few pages if it^ro^ 
Wd?; of^"^, °V"^?P'^°P"-te. Despite the- stude/ts' p el tSSr 
burden of selection is not relieved by receiving any list of "aT 
proved" or "appropriate" or "safe" bookg. . ^' 

• A^taUnt Prow of P^cholop, Th. Unlve^Ity'of MIchWn, Ann.Arbor. 
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■.This technique has met with somewhat astonishing success The 
students ^ead more this way than I would dare ^^^-^^^^f 5^^^^ • ^ 
several thousand pages in the course of a ^he 
Their level of discussion showe marked improvement from the 
I'st J^e third log. as- does the -"^-nd quality.of^^^^^^ , 
selected. The slower students find read|T>s °tJ^,^/.^*^;^«=^J2r ^f^^ 
^ helpful in understanding class material, J.^^'^ .^^^^'^ 

dents qften select material of surprising difficulty (e.g., Stevens 

^^^e retc^^on^t^'ttie procedure is provided b, this excerpt-f rom 
' a student's evaluation : 
- " The method and presentation of reading logs was a new one to me, 
anfl h^ve fouJd it superior fo any other type of supplementery work, 
and 1 have louna ^ weaknesses m 

Its advantages for me liave been many, xna i can see. . . 
the assignment. (Those. I have foulid mamly concern ^he way in which ^ 
jTarry uTut ) No notes-which I find time-consumihg and di^tractmg- 
i^^rS when reading, becaus, su~^^^ -^^l^r^-^.S 

. fact- alone makes reading much more appealmg. Re^mg c 

show it.» • ^ - 

The manher of assigning t\ie logs requires self-motivation of- 
• the^ studentjand demLds regular -^^ing yithout im^^^^^^^^ 
inforcemeof This "kind of persevering, independent behavior is 
not fosZ" enough in our educational system. Moreover, besides 
/dlr^^S wUand how much -ds. the st„ 
critically and^constantly while readmg in order to P'-ese-"* ^ 
. onSe commentary, and this interaction increases learning^ The 

-student also learhs to correlate re^Sfn^ he not 

learns any time it is relevant. In^the course of hi^ ""^^^^"^^^[^l 
onTv learns which styles are appealing and which arenot, but also 
thtnaTs and sSme ideas of prominent psychol^g^ts with whu.h 
he micht not otherwise have become familiar. <r.„^ 
' In ordefto assess the reaction to t^-^f^^^^ .^fivHS: 
atically questionnaires were admiYiistered to each of the five sec 
,Sns oflntroductory psychology exposed to this techmque One 
iTnn rlifl not receivc the questionnaire until a _year after the 
•Xdents had omp^^^^^^^^ course; the other questionnaires 
were alinit^^^^^^^^ the end of the semester, ydth the blinder. 

' Tt^nding tha they woutd remain in a sealed envelope untfl grades 
Sbeen sent in The five introductory sections represent'a-fairly 
wide rmpHng of students and contexts. They included an ordi- 
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Jiary introductory group, an honors 'introductory course, a natural 
science introductory course, and tWo sections of the natural sci-' 
ence introduction for honors students. The total sample is:65 stu- 
dents of whom 29 are in the honors program, 
, The results of the questionnaire are tabulated below. Since the 
results are qujte. similar across the various sections, the averages 
' for the total sample, are presented here. It is clear froW the re- 
sponses to the first item that the students are generally favorable 
- procedure. The same attitude fs reflected in the responses 

to the Item concerning the "lasting beneht" of the procedure.' 

^; 

'J^ Results of Reading Log Questionnaires 

1. What is y6ur ^reneral evaluation of reading logs? 

Percer^t ' . , 
•excellent ' 30 • ' 

very* good ^34 • ^ ♦ • 

good ^ ■ 28 . • . - 

fair ' 7 . . - 

poof' ' . ' ' 1 . ^ . . 

2. Under this System d6 you feel'that you puf in— 

' ^ '^^ Percentc * 

more \Vopk? ' &i * 75 ^ . ' * * 

same amount of work? ! 20 ' ■ 

* 4ess w6rk? - "^'A * *5>. ^ ' • ^ 

3. Rahk the following in'terAs of how-nwicMSitS% benefit yOu derive from 
them with "1'' indicating Aost, and "4" iYidlcatirife least be^^t.^ « -i^ 
' ' fiank . 

assigned reajding > > 8,0^ ^ V 

term^papers^ , >^ ^t^^/ ^'^^ 
book j^ews ' ' .^.^5 ' ^ M * ' 

readings Ipgs- ^ ^ 1*95 ^ ' . . 

• • ^ , * *^ ' ' ; ' :^ 

4.. Hank the^following in terms of hpw mucbfiin you ^eel they are, wiffi."!'' 
indicatirfg most fun, an^;'4" indicaling least fun. \- ^- ^ « 

,^ . ' " • Rank , \ 4/ • ^ \ . ^ 

•assigned- reading ' ^ 

terrri pfipers 2,6B] . ^ I , ; < 

^ book' reviews 2,95* ^ / ' * - / 

feadmg^logs , 1.56 . ./ ^ • 

Periiaps the finding of neatest interest is that there Is ov*- . ' 
whelming consensus that the Reading Logs approach fs at least 
as ipuch and pfobaBly more work than other procedures; dt is also 
Inore fun. This coincides with my impression that tlie stu'deiits 
not only are often highly motivated in a self-dirfcted situation, r 
but also find this a more pleasant kind of motivatiol^ , f 
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INDEPENDENT STUDY OF PROFESSIONAL 
EDUCATION AT CORNELL 



L. B. Hixoa* 

> 

THE UNIVERSITY OF BUFFALO, Cornell University, the University 
of Rochester, and Syracuse University are cooperating in a 
series of projects designed to aid in the improvement of educa- 
tion through demonstration of new ways of preparing secondary 
school teachefs and school administrators. The two-part prograin, 
intended to become a permanent part of the work of the universi- 
ties, is being supported during the initial 6-year stage by a grant 
from the Ford Foundation. The projects, both experimental and 
demonstrational in character, are administered through the four 
schools of Education with other divisions of the universities 
closely involved wherever possible. • • 

One aspect of the secondary education project, Inter-University 
Project I, involves the exploration of ways to implement study of 
superior students in teacher education programs. Independent 
^ study is a major concern. 

Th^ Project Definition of Independent Study ^ 

The Inter-University Project I defines independent study as a 
pattern, fundamentally honors in nature, in which students read 
from a basic bibliography prepared by specialists, have individual 
conferences with staff ixiembers, and receive^ specific, tutorial di- 
rection. Formal courses in professional ^'education are not re- 
quired ; rather students are encouraged to work in4ependently- 

At Cornell, honors study in philosophical and psychological 
f oundatio-ns of. education provides f oi^a learning situation where 
important educational idea& are examined through reading of or- 
iginal writings, requiring extended *tudy and reflection. Miethod- 
ology, observation, and learning experience are brotightjinto tune 
with first-hand exploration and trial; independent act^bn is em- 
phasized. ' "N^' 

On the campuses of. the other three cooperating universities, 
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somewhat simjlay programs are teihg administered differing ac- 
cording to the collegiate settings and traditbns of the institutions. 
fi.ach universit/s progr&m operates iSTependently from the 
others. The exchange of ideas and experiences is maintained 
through visitations, conference, and correspondence. The joint ef- 
forts operate under 'a project coordinator,^ ahd the free-flow of 
information between the four universities is constant and volum- 
inous. " 

« 

I- • 
The Cornell Objectives 

f 

A major objective of the project is to examine and explore vari-^ 
ations in independent study of teacher education which will better 
prepare the more able student for secondary school teaching. This 
objective includes trial and experimentation with means (1) to 
coordinate afia integrate work in professional education with al- 
lieddisciplines6f psychology, anthropology, sociology, philosophy, 

. and oth6i:a_uu«i the subject being taught, (2) to analyze and try " 
out a body of content in professional education subjects appropri- 
ate to the needs of honors students, and (3) to study and analyze 
the 5-year collegiate education of potentially high-geared second- 

. ary school teachers in the efferfto develop .a total progr^ giving 
greater direction and coherence to the studies pursued by those 
entering teaching and resulting in' greater maturity in thinking 
and working with ideas. > 

Accompanying this objective are a* number of key questions ' 
hopefully to be answered during the life of the project or iA sub- 
sequent follow-up investigation. These questiorfs include: ^ 

(1) Will independent study of profe^onaf education extended 
, oyer years rather than in semesters or in regularly as- 
signed classes produce a clearer and deeper understanding 
of teaching? * 

(2) ^hrou&h what ways and means may independent study be 
«sed to increase the meanin^ulness and 'importance of 

^ professional education, particularly as applied to the more 
able student? * ^ / 

C3) How may independent study of professional education be' 
abetted through programmed instruction ^d other tech- 
nological advances? 

, ' (4) What content of study is appropriate for teacher educa- 
, tion, particularly honors students? 
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(5) What timing and arrangements are best for tutorial 
conferences? How may the increased deman4s on profes- 

' sional time and energy, as expended in tutorial conference, 
- ■ be met and adjusted? 

< 

(6) Through what means and organization may independent 
study be augmented through interdisciplinary approaches? 

(•7) What parts Of the independent study program in operation 
for honors students may be adopted or used outrightly with 
the average students? 

Student Selection — ' • 

The selection of Cornell undergraduate students^ is b^sed on the 
fulfillment qf at least two of the following criteria: 

(1) Is eligibile for or is actively participating in an honors 
program. 

12) Ranks scholastically in the upper one-third -of his college 
class. 

(3) Maintains an academic average of 80 (B) or better. . 
Graduate entrants from Cornell are required to score atthe 
.50th percentile rank on the Miller Analogies Test National Norms , 
for institutions granting the master's degree in education, or to 
rank in the upper one-third of their graduating class. Graduate, 
entrants from other institutions must meet both criteria m order 
to be eligible for acceptance. In addition, all entrant candidates 
must secure the approval of the staff representing their teaching 
areas and acceptance by the School df Education and Graduate 

■ School. - . . • „ 

. The above criteria are considered as minimum requirements.- 
In the interest of selecting outstanding students other factors are 
used to make comp^ibps and aid in the final choice. These cri- 
teria include the breadth and depth of study in the teaching field, 
recommerklations, activities, and social accomplishments. 

The Program at Cornell y , ^ - 

Independent study of .professional edilcation is being explored 

through three approaches. - . < ' ' . . ^ >. a 
A f.rst approach is being tried with sophomores, jointly se^cted 

by the School of Education and the Department of English. These 

students are not in the group selected' as project interns as indi- 
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cated above Under ''Stadent Selection." They may be classified as 
participant^ in the "on-going/* regular program, ,for prospective 
teachers 0/ EngHsh. I ^ ^ 

^ -because of their higli academi'c standing and/or^ieir presence 
in an English honors program, they are permitted to meet ^e 8- 
hour New York State block of foundation courses by mean^ of in- 

. dependent study and seminars. Each student is given an extensive 
list of readings in etlucational philosophy and psychology to read 
o over the summer period. They are further required to prepare a 
paper of interest to them and as suggested by the readings. 

Duripg the fall^emester of their junior year, the students meet 
in seminars. Each stiftlent presents his paper to the- group f9r 
comment and counsel. FourjDrofessors representing the philoso- 
phy, psychology, education^iLphilosophy, and educational psychol- 
ogy departments are in attendance. Concurrently with these 
seminars- th? students are asked ^to do further reading as may be 

\ appropriate to individu^il and group interests an,d needs. The stim- ^ 
ulation from the ^standpoint of .foui^disciplines loads in many 
directions. 

Twelve students were, registered in tfie pipgram during 1962- 
63 and 17 during 1963-64. ' % 

The secovd approach to independent study of professional edu- 
cation involves all project students selected for eventual teaching 
internship. Independent study is arranged for the duration eacfi 
student is registered, whether for 1, 2, or 3 years. Through agree, 
menl with university officials, the ct-edit-#or tKe 8-hour^ block of 
foundation studies in educational pjiilpsophy and psychology is 
delayed until the last semester of the senior or graduate year, or 
as appropriate to the student's interests. No consideration or pen- 
alty is mci-de or assigTied by these officials w^en there is a possible 
hour-credit oveVload occurring within a particular' semester. 

An extensive list of readings in both areas is given th each stu-' 
dent. Certain readings are rec^uired; others ar,e suggested. To 
some.degree students are encouraged to follow their own interests. 
Weekly individual conferences are arranged with the two profes- 
sors representincr educational philosophy and educational psy. , 
chology. During these conferences the progress and understanding 
of each student is exaMiYied tind wherever possible the study of 
^ foundations of education is related to the many facets of the total 
' project program and teaching in general. ^ ^ . 

The third approach in the Cornell program is being* tried in^he 
teaching fields of agricultural and home economics education. 
. During the first year and as an initial step, a* job analysis of 
the role of the agriculture teacher was cdmpleted in the field of ' 
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agricultural education. Following this achieveAent and as a basis 
for independent study, 88 units which include appropriate sug- 
gested activities and readings were developed. The arrangement 
of the units was made in order that the students would be pro- 
vided with possibilities for independent action and study betore, 
during, and after internship. Portions of the umts were then 
adapted into programed instruction.. " , • j 

Home Economics education has translated its second required 
methods course ifttoJndependent study; the first methods coiirse 
is introductory in nature and the second methods course is offered 
concurrently ^vith student teaching. The field has developed ifs 
own form of programed instruction to implement independent ^ 
study. •' 

September Experience, Independent Study; and Seminars 

Related to the second approach is' the September Experience 
EachMudent interning during the school year is required to spend 
two weeks at the school where he is, to teach, beginning at the 
tinie the institution first opens. He is given an eight-page direc- 
tive which carefully delineates his activities and observations. He 
is asked to J)erform many tasks, such as •inte-rviewing,.oiserving, 
riding on a school bus during one of its daily operations, follow- 
ing a pupil through a complete day of cjasses, and reading selec- 
tions from two books-T;^e Discovery of Teaching, by Brembeck, 
a-nd Perspective on Teaching, by Thomas and others. 

A written reRort on the September Experience is required. Dur- 
ing the fall semester the students meet in "pro-seminars" (before 
,. teaching)' to discuss these experience^ with the two processors 
representing educational philosophy and psychology. ^ 

"Concurrent seminars" (during teaching) for these students 
take placfe at- the teaching centers or on the CornelKcampus and 
ace further efforts toward making the educational foundations 
study more meaningful in terms 'of actual teaching experience. 

library facilities and Use 

In both approaches to the study of the educational founaations, 
extensive reading is encouraged. Reading from a wide range of 
sources is required for some students and Suggested for others. 

In the first approach.' students read large sectionsof 12 books 
during the sumpier. Thgse are fpr the most part o^nal works 
of outstanding thinkers. Included in the lists are the writings of 
past and pi^esenr theoreticians such as Plato's RevuUic and 
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^f^"""^^ and Education. Several modern texts are 
added specifically for educational psychology ' 

Otw are encouraged to purchagg several of the books* 

Other writings are borrowed from the project librarv Sfii nfl 
works are common enough to be suggesLTfs E^avaMe r 
. home libraries during the summer' period • 

Twi^' T"'*'" given.further lists"of books 

These are easily obtained from the major libraries o^the ca™ 
or may be purchased from the campus booksLT ^ ' 

In the second approach, students are able to secure the hnnt« 
- needed for independent study from either tfee project depit^^^ 
*al. or umversity libraries. Sufficient copies oLeq^edrS^^^^^ 
are on hand to, hieet the. needs of all pbject stuZte sSl 

■ ""^t^vV'^'^T'^.^'''^'' °ffer/ngs o Sr^eU's ma^^^ 

sive library facilities. Inasmuch as students oneratp ' wir • ' 
own steam," different rates of rWg acSSint^^^^^^^^ 

s^drtsTrsam: s ~ -V- - - 1 

, tional psychblogy. The differences a,e to be foundTemph "^^^ 
Programed instnifetion in educational p^'chology L Sn^at 
tempted as a means of relaxing the inflexibility ofthe usull clasa 
structure. Oi/e of the basic texts in this aiscTpline ha^ S n re- 
worked into an adjunct' program. Study of the text is fd Wed 'by • 
referral to the appropriate^chapter in the adjunct program in • 

. review, -overlearning. and self-diagnWsast^ ' 

Occasionally the student has difficulty with some section of fi,p 
Program. It is then that he arranges fpr^^spec rtuSrsession 
Concurrently with the basic, text and its adjunct prp^am there 

• Thei /J'^"^ assignments required in educational gySolo^ 
These readings are not as numerous as those in educational 

. losophy but require the use of liSraries and tutorial sessbn * 

Uiec? The'rec"'? 'i-'^^*^ '^^^^^"^ are ac^Sted in the ' 
JMWject. The required readings plus" readings for special interest' 
produce considerable use of libra^ facfliSs In addiS Jepenl 

of%". two sources but^n many sources ^rt" 

oli ""'T °" -t^^"^ than secondajand summary 



Summitry 



The past two years were the first of ^ctual^roject operation It 
.^ probably too early to establish any more ttn geVeSHm^^^^^^^^^ 
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and ehalto^a ^^t^tt%t£ ^ISSi^in,. The in- 
*«,'^/^'l'^f'^2^'^te^e^i^t study furnishes 
•dividual conlerence f ,™ 

■ opportunity for f J» .l^S^ ^ provide more . ■ 

cal ataminalion with f f f^™. " . discusses and ana- 
than a^suiface approach to Ills thmuw As he * 

^d i'^lS'ttrfwl pracTc? A sLe of importance, 

• mJlSSss is th'e re.ult.-Deveiopment.of new m- 

. sights !«f '°"7tte independent .study anf individual 

There is no doubt ™« ^ , ^ jo cpunter «ie often 

conference asproach °*. ^'Kri^Sity of 'professional educa-" 

- tion courses. Sigmticant iQe<\s 4pid. becoW impof tant. The 
VorlTand-legitimate research in the fi^^d b^^^^^^^^ .P^^ 

superior student is f^.^^^^f f^^.^^'eStSrschooI situation. He 
. • five of present day ^^^^^^^Xt- nTx^S material has b^en 
^^^"^t;^ ttra4rdin.'to his na.ve 

prompts an acknowledgement W^^^^^^^^ 7 .^^ 

'work does not ^^^^ siT^^^^^^^^ 
; the beginning W-henlhe student initial 
% effected by continuous work stu^. others. • 

difficulty is quickly overcome J<f/;^^^^f ^^^enence with inde- 
. • Those students who have ^^^P^^^'/to respond and adjust 

• '^'''''^ scthe'"^^^^^ -r^''^ 

, more readily to tne simudi a v tutorial conference is 

might 'be expected, ^^J^ ^^^^^^^^^^^ ^y t^e techniques and 

- ., not the .B^-V^^J'^t to use greater amounts 
' motivations differ A ^^"f ";^^^^ study than m 

^ of his Classroom. He is also 

• ^i^AM Zt^Ux and with greater concern when en- 
• gaged in ^utoml f nf erence _ - ^ 

. '^C. ^i:u?rn«Sr h=me a d^^cuit prohi* to 
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' Sdtn^Tff infrequency of group, meetings and lack of 
^S^n^ ^° Pr°bIeA, ad hoc discus- 
sion ^oups are being encouraged wherein students may meef 
^t effort' themselves with tlie total proj- 

A problem closely associated with thj matter of identification 
with the group exists m the factor of drift. As reported particu- 
larly by professors in the foundation studies, thejack of immedi- 
ate and day-to-day responsibility and contact With the staff 
conceded produces disorganization .in. independent study with a 
few of the students. By and large, this is not a -difficulty of the 
majority of project participapts. Most of the students appear to 
be quite capable of arranging their independent study and are 
-sho^ng more than satisfactory progress under tutorial direction. 

?Z tl-f f ? ' ^" ^^^ the project to develop 

the h^bit of continuous and steady study among all the students 
Hence special attention is given to means by which the occasional 
errant and not so persevering student in the project may be in- 
duced to keep on a^continuum of effort' and direction 

This review is not presented as an implication thai all the proi- 
ect problems have been recognized and related, nor that acceptable' 
answers.in each case have been obtained. The processes of inde- 
•pendent stiidy and tutorial conference are being modified in part 
as need indicates^ necessity for change. 

^ Comparisons of the project program with the conventional pro- 
grams are underway .at Cornell. Case studies, extended^ research 
and follow-up evaluations designed to aid in the assessment of the 

™T f ™" the end of the project, in 

1966, and probably beyond thi§ date.- ^ ■ ' 
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SELF-DIRECTED STUDENT GROUPS 'ANA 
• COLLEGE LEARNING - 

■ Leslie R. Beach* 

A FORM OF INDEPENDENT STUDY in higher education which di- 
gresses slightly from the prototype is the instructorless 
small student groirp. or what investigators at the University of 
Colorado-have referred to as the self-directed study group. The 
general picture presented by this form of independent study -is 
that of a small group of college students, usually five or six, meet- 
ing together periodically and. quite informally to discuss subject 
matter in a course which may be structured and outliaed to a 
irreater or lesser degree. To be considered instructorless or self- 
directed, the situation needs to be one in which there is a very 
limited contact, if any at all, with the instructor of the course. It 
is understood that the general course of study or the body of ma- 
terial to which the gfoup is to be exposed is outlined in somp sort 
of course syllabus and includes a textbook or specified reading 

A^"ecen£ check thi^ough the literature on experimental ap- 
proaches to college apd university instruction reveals that very 
little is being done with this appriJach fo learning ip higher edu- 
' catiort circles. Despite the fact that educators social Psychologists, 
and group dynamicists in particular, have been pointing out for 
some^ime'that gr'owth and learning (defined as a process result- 
ng in-changed behavior) are greatly^nhanced and made more 
permanent through group interaction, ittle use is made of th^ 
. knowledge in the higher^ echelons of American education Actu- 
ary a number of studies have gen.erally explored the-benefits ac- 
cruing from group-discussion as opposed to formalized, lecture 
instruction,' but not in self-directed group-study. 

Students Can Learn From Each Other . 
" 'in a recent human growth and developmfnt cpnf*ence held at 
Findlay College (Ohio)-, Dr. G,erthon Morgan, Director of the In- 

1942.'' Psychological BulUtm. Vol. 51 (1955>, P. 51-68. , 

62 .. . 59 
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stitute for Child Stud^ at the University of Maryland/declared . 
the 'pressing need today is to &ive more attention t!b .the way in^ 
dividuals learn in groups. Said Dr. Morgan : "I want to know more 
about how children learn from each other:'- And a number of 
studies such aathat reported by Patton^ have supported the hypo-, 
thesis that college students derive more from their learning ex- 
periences when they have an active part in the total procedure of 
the instrurtional situation and assume ^responsibility for learning, 
Patton found, for example, that where students assumed responsi- 
bility for classroom experience (reading to be. done, class pro- 
cedure, written work, and method of grading), as compared with 
a control group, they felt that the course w:as more valuable and- 
^they showed gjreater interest in the course ^content. Moreover, the 
degree to which the student accepted responsibility was positively * 
correlated with gain ifi kn6wledge of the subject matter and gain 
in ability to apply the 'principles studied. 

, Such findings, coifpled with the res^earch on group" discussion 
as SH" effective instru«tiona} method and the group dynamics re- 
search on thfe productivity an^^havior change in participative 
groups. Have serveji £o stimurale*the interest of this writer in the ^ 
possible applications of these principles to college-level learning. 
Because of the paucity of published reports of experime\^tion ' 
and innovation along these lines, thig.j'^pS^t will deal primarily 
with the experimental work of th^^thor and secondarily with 
' one other study which has appeared in the literature.^ To provide ✓ 
framework for what is to follow, it might be well to mention the f 
particular interests of-the author .which lead to study In this area.^l 
Of special interest have been such variables in learning as the de- 
gree of student interaction i^ study and. learning, j:he extent of 
student-teacher contact, and the personality of the learner as re- 
lated to his performante in various types of learning situations.. • 
By performance is meant not merely achievement in the course as 
measured on the class tests but total performance including other 
desirable outcomes of ^ learning experience, such as outside ma- 
terial read in conjunction with thfe course, quantity and quality 
of study invested ih the course, satisfaction gleaned from the 



1^3^"^"*^* Development ConferiMice, Fitidlay CoUc^e. Findlay, Ohio, October 18-19, 

/» Jo«n)b A. Patton. "A Study of the Effects of Student .Acceptance of Eesponaftmty and 
Motivation on Coune Behavtor." Doctor's thesis. Ann Arbor, Michigan. 1966. Abstract; Dit^ 
•0rt<Uu>n Ab$tracU 16;687-S8, No. i, 1966. 

* Followinif the preparaUon of this article, the author c^me across a' rep'ort of the recent 
work of Dr. Clarence L^ba. Antioch College, Improving CoUege and VnxvtrHtv Teaching, 1964, 

TV ^' ^ StudenUUd DUeu^^on Gr<mp$. by Dr. Loub,^ on pages 60-67 of this 

pxtblication.] 
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learning'experience, rstimulation of critical thinking and actua- 
tion o? further learning by the current course of study. • 

Experimentation With the ImtrtKtorless or 
Self-Directed Student Group 

Specific interest in the experimental use of an jnstructorless 
snSl sfudy group sprang from the findings 
versity of Michigan in which the members of ^^^^^ 
study groups achieved highly on course f aminations and in 
wSich the more sociable student shewed higher achievement than 

the l£ss sociable 'student.'' , ^ ^ 4. -tx^i^nwrnr+ii Cnl- 

tIo follow-up studies have been conducted at Whitworth Col 
lege (Spokane Washington) .e_fnploying self-directed student 
t?up Tn an undergraduate sdcial Psychology .ourse. The data 
frnrv, thP first experiment have been analyzed and the results 01 
t"s?;.y »e Pr--tad her.. The findings of the second study 
• -mnpar to be substantially the same, ^ 

Cthe first study all 51 student^enroUed ^n this s6phomore- 
iui^r leve course were randomly divided into two ^oups. Th 
exDerimental group was divided further, at random, into small 
■ Srrof five who attended no scheduled class meetings through- 
" -mrtre semesterbut met af least once a week in their saiall groups 
0" stTa" course material. I-f ^^^^^^^ 
...fion imorts submitted after each meeting, provided a.runmns 
rSiSsnsV experimental group members and ^r- 

■ S ^fa outlined in the course syllabus. Periodic written as- 
SnSs were required of both groups and both took pre- and 

■ Dost-course tests of achievement. ■ , 

^ Achievement of the two "groups was ^t^.^^^^'/J^^;^; i3'7th"^ 
".tiipr outcomes" of the total learning experience. Analysis ot tne 
r laTon°sCheTween the personality 

fnrmance in the two learning situations showed.^that tne more 
socrarperson performed better in the interactive small group. 
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but differences found did not. reach a level of statistical signifi- 
cance. 

As had been hypothesized, no significant difference in achieve- 
, tnent was found between the groups.. The experimental group 
^ (small self^directed study groups) averaged slightly higher in' 

achievement than the c&ntrol (classroom) gi^ut). « 
^ Analyses of the findings on "other desirable outcomes" of the 
course experience showed' that the experimental group out-per- 
tonned_.the classroom group at several points. Significant differ- 
ences favoring the experimental group -appeared in quantity "and 
quality of study for the cour§e [t -= 1.64, p < .05 (one-tailed)"] 
amount of reading .done in conjunction with the course— both' re-^ 
quired (t = 2.21, p < .05) and nonrecuiired (t = 3,18 p < 01) 
—and works consulted in writing papers for thel:oarse'[t = 1 98 
P < .05 (one-tailed)]. Differences in ratings on the value of the 
course and in amount of "general reading"~*done related to sub- 
jects included in this course favored the experimental group but 
these diffei^nces did not reach the '.05-level of confidence. 

AH the small groups met more than the required once a week- 
and experimental ^oup' members indicated that they would study 
more, do more outside reading, and do more thorough outlining 
and systematic coverage of the materials if-they had it-to do over 
While these experimental group members were not uniformly en- 
thusiastic about the self -directed study experience, in giving their 
general reaction to^the experience, 14 of the 25 checked "very 
favorable" or '^favorable" and only 5 checked "somewkat unfavor- 
able ' or "very unfavorable." Whereas- at the beginning of the 
experiment only 8 of the 25 checked a preference for the inr- 
structorless small group experience over the classroom experience 
at the end of the course 14 of the 25 indicated a preference for 
the^^ll-group~ learning experience. , ' - 
• Student reactions to this novel experience in self-directed gr6up 
study varied. The following are typical responses to the question: 
What IS your generdl reaction to your experience in this course?'! 

T i V"J°y<^'' attention Ij-eceived from being a ^nority-but ^ 

1 feel that I did receive almost as much from my group as I wouljl liave 
from class. I enjoyed the idea of not meeting as a "classroom group." 

■ ■ * * * ^ 

Enjoyed the independence this group has offered and feel a little 
. privileged in being in such an experiment. Just being in this study has. 
»\creased my interest in research material. My reaction would have been ' 
more favorable had I had more experience with this type of study. 
' * * * 

I am an adventurous soul and enjoyed the new experience; however, 
I feel concrete- learning would have been .better -under a classroom situa- 
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tion or* under the , direction of one knowing more of the background, 
^ purposes, etc., of social psychology.,^ ^ 

Discussions were interesting in terms of personal experiences and 
• feelings on many topics. As far as book C9ntent.and importance, *ften 
felt we weren't stlre q£ covering important parts r however, we seemed_to 
■ have hit them as far as fi nal questions indicate d." 

Jn an attempt to find more specifically just what in the- experi- 
ence appealed to the.studefts in the experimental group, the fol- 
lowing question was askeff: "What did.you like most about this 
kind of learning situation and experience?" Some -responses were 
as follows: • '*■ ■ . 

A much more' relaxed expei^ence. Very informal talk-it-over sessions. 
Get to know individuals personally. Heard more personal experiences. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

' ' The freedom and responsibility of being more on my ow. ^ 



I learned to study and reason things^ out better for myself without 
waiting for an instructor's answer. I thought this was good as this way 
you don't rely on the instructor. 

K ♦ ♦ ♦ 

. Independence. If we are to act as adults we should be treated as such 
and this type of learning experience "seems adult." ^ ^ 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

I like to work in small groups rather than large. I ^"jfy.^^^J^^^fjf,*!', 
a minimum of authoritative direction. I desire to work at "my own speed. 

The informality of our discuss'io'hs, I felt,' let us deal yit^ ^^P^^' 
'• of a topic that was bothering us," whereas Wd might be reluctant to 
mention it in a more formal settir^g. 

Roundi;ig out the picture of student reaction to the experimen- 
tal treatment, the followirtg are representative responses to the ■ 
question: "What did.you like least about this kind of learning sit- 
uation. and experience?" , ' • : 

Hard toiegin. Very difficult to decipher what wis >-f.<^^«"t »nd what 
' was not bII hird to understand. Unable, to ask questions of someone 
who could answer them. 

' • . * * * • 

I had to discipUne myself more. This was probably good for "^e, buU 
would rather receive more outside motivation. 'Asi^e from my dislike of 

it, I think it was good for me. » * ... 

. ♦ ♦ ♦ 

• I felt lo^t".- . . as I'm not used to this even after 4 years of college. 

Grades count too heavily in the schools. 

' Probably the lack of definite direction that tended to ^^^^ /"^^^J 
of our standing in acquiring *ie material expected and our grade 
standing.^ ^ ^ 
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These latter responses are what might be predicted as rei^onse 
to this type of unstructured college teaming experience, but evi- 
dently some felt that even those aspects of the experienci?^ which 
they did not like might have been of some benefit to ttieiiL It 
should be pointed out that the textbop^g used in this course was 
one which may have been too difficult for the level of th^ course. 
It presented a great deal of material on recent social psychologi- 
cal research and did not have the continuity or "flow'^wJiich 
might have been more suitable in, a text for students at this "level. 
Probably special care should be exercised in selecting a textbook 
to be used in this type of indepei^dent study situation. . • , 
^ The significant point of these' findings appe^s to, be tHe fact 
that the students in the Experimental self-directed Study groups 
did not suffer jn course content learning from being deprived of 
the classroom and placed in the interactive, instructorless learn- 
ing setting. Furthermore, they appear to have profited more in 
terms of "other desired outcomes" in the course when compared 
with the classroom group. It is a]so quite evident that the self- 
u directed student grou\> proved to be a feasil?le approach to college 
learning in this course and a method vastly more^ efficient than . 
conventional classroom procedure in terms of college facilities 
and instructor time. ^ ' ^ 

Similar results to those found by the author appeared in an ex- * 
periment reported by Hovey, Gruber, and Terrell.* In an. educa- 
tional psychology class at the. University- of Colorado these 
investigators matched a self-directed study group with a lecture 
group in aptitude. Then the self -directed group was broken into 
small groups of 5 or 6 students who met In the small groups 2 
•days a week and with the instructor 1 day a week. The meeting 
^th the instructor w.as concerned with problems in group func;:^ 
tioning and questions on coi^rse content. 

^ In this study the self -directed study group was slightly but in- 
significantly superior to the lecture groupjn achievement oii the 
final exam arid on final course grades. A similar pattern was 
found on a retention test administered 10 months later. The self- - 
directed study group did a significantly greater amount of ''seri- 
ous "reading" to increase their knowledge following- the course 
experience. They sufferedf no loss in retention, compared with^ 
control lecture gSroup, and also showed small but persistent sy- ' 
periority on indices of curiosity. The practical significance of this 
last iindin^ i§ described, by Gruber and Weitman as follows : - 
: s , . 

• D. E. Hovey. H.^ B. Grub«r, and G. TerreD. '•EfTecta of Self-Directed Study on Couwe 
Achievement Ret^Uon and CoriosJ^fc^MoKrnaZ of Eduectional RetearcH, Vol. 56, ^o. 7 (March 
196S)» 1^ JH^-^t, , \ • 
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' Surely a major goal of education is to stimulate the Student to further 
pu;rsuit of knowledge on his own initiative. ^^^^^ -^"f tSlS" 
. classroom are far behind. Curiosity may be said to have a > gatekeeper 
unction -in the educational system: if ^he system arouses ^further ex- 
ploratory or -reorganizing behaviors, it*may set off a P;;°<=es^, '^^^^^J 
S-sSining and which may in large part determme the whole char- 
acter and direc.tion of the individual's future life.^ 
These investigators concluded' that pilacing a major resp\?nsibil- 
ity on the student for his own education has interesting 
possibilities for developing attitudes towar^learning resulting in , 
•the student's continuing search for knowledge after the formal 
classroom experience is over. - 

Concluding Observations and Vmplications for Future Study 

The studies of the author and of the Universita^ of Colorado 
group seemto indicate clearly that self-directed sv^W grdup study 
does not result in any decrement in subject-matter mastery in 
the college learning experience. However, a number of measure- 
able benefits appear in terms of other desirable outcomes of the 
overall course ext)erience. Suth educational resultants as interest 
in reading materials relatea to the course and its assignments, 
- quantity and quality of study invested in the course, sense of in- 
dependence and responsibility in one's own growth and learning, 
and lasting curiosity aroused by" the learning experience: all ap- 
pear persistently in favor of the self-directed student groups. _ ^ 

In conclusion it must be emphasized that the theory underlying 
the use of small self-directed study groups is sound: 

• There is active participation an(f involvement on 4;he part^^ 
of -the learner (active examination of subject matter raHier 
than "passive absorption"). ' ^ . ■ 

. Learning is based on- seljyiscovery and self-directed in- 

miiry. ^ • • i 

. The meaning, the application, and the use of pnnciples 
and concepts studied are better explored and shared by the 
learners 

. learning becomes 'related to group members' experience 

and observations. * ' -■ , , , • j- -j 1 

. Learning *nd application is at the level of each andividual 
. learner, yet there is freedom for indivi(iual e^^ploration and 
enrichment.^ ^ . . Tf 

"Howard E. Grubcr .nd" Morrl, Weitman. "S^lf-DirecUd Study = >" «'^^^-- 

Eduction." (University of Colorado. Behavior B«earch Laboratory Report No. 19), April , 
1962, p. ?-3. ' ^ 
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' • - ' * 

• There is greater variety of interpretation ' of material T 
studied and broader illustration of its relation to life sitiia- 
tions. ^ - ^ 

• Interaction provides opportunity for students to learn from 
each other. 

• Learning progresses, in an overall, sense, at the pace de- 
sired by the small group. ^ . 

In a learning ,situation where the above conditions exist, it • 
might be hypothesized that certain desired educational outcomes 
can be expected: (1) meaningful generalization and transfer of 
learning, (2) improvement in the appjication and use of material • 
^ ^ learned, (3) increas^curiosity and skill ifi critiqal thinking, (4) * 
deeper understa»dir%s of material explored (while gains -in ^ 
knowledge are as great as or greater than thoSe achieved by otheF- 
• ijiethods), (ff) better attitudes toward subject matter and contin- 
'uing interest therein, and (6) greater satisfaction with the total 
learning experience. Some of these outcomes have, indeed, been 
bbserved in the' limited study given to smlll group learning to 
date. Some are yet to be investigated. * 

A rather shocking fact is that some of these are the outcomes 
Which mahy in higher education claim to be striving for (and 
^ even may claim to 'be achie\^g) but are not n\easuring. One of 
the important jj^^'lts of this kind of research ajid experimenta- 
tion will be attempts to- measure more systematically the "other 
educational outJomes'\for which we are striving besides mere 
achievement in subject content. There is also a great deal of loom 

rfor the further study of personality variables* as' they delate to 
student performance and learning in various learning situation.s. 
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STTypSNT-LED DISCUSSION GROtJPS • 



Clarence Leuba* 



FOB MANY YKARS, Antioch College has sought to discover ways 
by which it might further tlje student's ability to learn on 
his own. It has tried to develop student independence in learning 
in several ways : through seminars and tutoipal-type teaching re- 
lationships; through off-campus independent study programs, 
under which students' in consultatioil' with their advisers develop 
their own course syjlabi; through a system of allowing course 
credits by examination; and thrpughdadoption of individual and 
group, independent study prMgdures m a jiart of a teacher's regu- 
lar teaching methods, The^sults of a series of controlled studies 
comparing independent study and regular lecture-discussion pro- 
cedures in teaching are described in Antioch College Reports, 
Numbei^2, Report Number 5 discusses the use of group pro- 
cedures in independent study as a major instruc^onal device in 
helping students achieve responsibility for their own education. 
This article fjirthiBr describes the rationale for student-led dis- 
cussion groups, based on the procedures followed^ a general 
education course, Introductory Psychology. 




ow^^ 



The Instructor's New Role 



With the wealth of books, articles, . films, tapes, and other 
sources of information now available, it seems to me that the* 
main function of the college professor, as teacher,- bepomes not ^ 
one of dispensing knowledge in the classroom but one o\ motivat- 
ing, encouraging, and helping the student to make effective use ctf 
this cornucopia of knowledge. His most challenging resi)onsibility - 
is that of helping the student learn how to learn. Becoming effi-^ 
cient in the process of learning on one's own is at tife heart Of the^'-v 
educational pro^ss. " 

The instructor's main function does not seem any longer to oe 
that of imparting Kis knowledge to student? by lecturing to them; 
and I am skeptical about the legitimacy of seeking through "in- ^ 



• P^feM<^ of Psychology. Antioch College. Yellow Spring*. Ohio. 
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apirati^Snal lectures" to infect students with an instructor's par- 
Sff ' '^'""Z- 9*^''" °^ motivation, closer to the 

' to be at h^^t"' ' ^ ^" in6ividn^\ in his own right, now seem. ' 

I would suggest that anjhstructor's main responsibilities might 
be (1) to present, as in a syllabus, the resources (books, jourrials 
films recordings, projects) helpful for an undft-standing of -the 
objectives, methods, and subject matter of an area; and (2) to 
• provid^circumstances that will produce interest and skill in 
, earmng, both as an individual ^nd as a member of a team of 
' learner. Most students need the experience of attemptingTex- 
P^^in their ideas to others and of getting comments from others. 

^^LZfu^ T^"^ inadequacies in their ^ 

know^dge. It IS well Known tbk having to explain one's viaws to 
others can serve a uni(SleIy important function in learning ' . 
Furthermore; when students are making-educationally ^alua- 
. ble responses-as when developing and expressing significant 
On^f^ ?r reasonably prompt reinforcing feedback, 

ev k"^? '^'^^'^ off-course, they should 

experience the inhibiting effects of adversely critical or other un- 
pleasant feedback. They may be subjected to this during discus- • • 
sions with their peers. Jt is essen{ia!. to'o, that they be subjected 
at times to -quick reactions from the instructor. Most students 
have much to gain from the stimrulation, guidance, and feedback 
Ktor'^^ interaction both with their peers and *(vith the in- . 

Som7 ?rehqmsifes for Successful Stiide7it-Led Groups ' 

■ The educational value of 'discussion is generally Cognized • 
However, It is my impression that generally the section meetings 
into which It has become customary to divide large leqture classes 
frL -S «t»^«"^discussions have been disappointing, at least 
pom the standpoint- of elicitiifg discussion. They have been. too ' 
large, too short, too infrequent, and too instructor-dominated 
, J?, profitable discussion, student-led grpups should be 

small, enough to giVte ample*opportunity for participation, yet • 
large enough to provide ^ variety of backgrounds, interests, 'and • 
points of view. Such groups, with possibly six to eight members 
can meet twice weekly for 114-hour sessions. 

There are,-o^ course, dangers in small, student-led discusston 
groups. St udents 'can_ fail to prepare themselves, to fornylate 

J I .» not sujcKfti-ng that coUeee teAchir. .top all lecturing, but that lecturinir U no Inn.,., 
oar main function or.«Ten a very significant one. - ^ 
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suitable topics fo'r discussiop. or C 

tematic fashion. Their withdraw into / 

meandering conversations. ^''^X^'^^Z.^rM experiences , 

dis^sted silence wWle^^^^^^^^^ ,as . 

ing of the topic. foSTprofitaijle student-led discus- 

-.Z^T^^Z^Zr^-^ several .ears' .peHenee 
jjith such groups in general psycliology. ■ 

• ■ „)• SWdents ^^^^^^^ „tS,;tS"* 
SrJ^r iufc. provL. the .u. 

' '^Ts^The topics for discussion have to be both Pertinent to . 
(2). The top^ Jthe preparation that has been done; but 

jrroup-and'must receive training for his job. > . 

(4rihe course instructor has.to persuade the students of - 
' the value oi dLussion, even though 
hash" of the material they have read. ' „ 

<5, The instructor «eds eo#o^e ~) - 
small group functioning and, possiDiy, giv , 
of such functioning before the class. ' • 

' All 'this requires effort ,n the p,^ ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ . 
^he student. At times students may ^f^^^^^^^f that 
taking UP'' information^from 

they are usually eager at * ^^/^^^Pj,^^^ responsibility for 
direction.and independei^e, ^-^^^^^^ ^^^^ and effort re- 
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structor do what he is presumably paid for, namely, to tell the 
students in lectures: what they are supposed to learn. It is at this 
point that the instructor has to indicate in detail what is implied 
by the truism '*all education is really self-education." He has to 
change the' average student's conception of how an education is 
gained and of the possible role of the college instructor in the ed- 
ucational process. 

* \ 

Tbe Problem of Adequate Motivation 

9 

V Small student-led discussion meetings are valuable only when 
students prepare themselves carefully an^rthen conduct discus- 
sions in a mature, systematic fashion. Something can be accom- 
plished motivatio^ally, of course, by choosing 'sources of 
knowledge that are well and interestingly written; but this is not 
enough. 

I turned, to the motivations generally known to be present in 
students — desires to bfe well liked and popular' among their asso- 
ciates, to gain attention, and to win approval an^^jgpssibly leader- 
sYiip, prestige, and status among pegrs. Many students" also want 
parental, instructor, and other adult approval for good grades. 
My problem was how-to connect at least so.me'^of these motives 
with a thorough-going preparation for group meetings, in the 
hope that eventually through this association the tenuous desire 
for knowledge might become ah objective in its own right. If 
there could be "ego involvement" with the subject matter, the 
motivational problem might be solved. Therefore,' gr^up members 
were asked periodically to evaluate each other confidentially on 

' the basis Ijoth of knowledge shown and of contributions to ef- 
fective group functioning. These student evaluations were used 
at the eivi of the course — together with examinations* and projects 

. — to determine the student's grade. 

As soon as the students realized that thei/ status ama^^r ihem- 
seitres—as well as with^ the instructor — would depend upon their 
contributions to an understanding of the_ topics under discussion ^ 
in their group, the quality and number of such contributions in- 

. cr'eased. . ^ - • ^ 

As students worked together week after week, another motive 
became apparent: group identification and consequent group pride 

'and l9yalty. Students became interested in comparing the per-- 
formance of their team in discussion with that, of other teams. I 

^tried to nurture these motives and to.harness them to the task of 
furthering course ol>jectives.' * ^ , 
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As most students becam6 increasingly inv^ved in assuming re- 
sponsibility for their own education, and to some extent for that 
of their fellow team members, iitiprovement in examination grs^des 
became noticeable in spite of a lesser eitiphasis on grades. Using • 
substantially the same examinations and norms as previously, tbi 
number of F's and D's decreased from approxiniate equality with 
A's and B's to only a little over half the latter. Further improve- 
ment shoirid be possible. 

Helping Students to Function Effectively in Groups 

Motivation for thorough, regular preparation was the mair . 
problerq^but not the only one. Even well-motivated and well-in- 
formed students may not participate in discussions efFectively^be-l 
cause they lack skill in effective interaction. They may have heeit 
accustomed chiefly to recitation, or to question-and-^nswer pe-l 
riods,'' or to **bull sessions." Effectivi& development of a topic! 
through discussion is a stowly acquite.d art,. In a /'Manual for 
Student-Led Groups," I suggej^d the following procedures: lis-1 
ten carefully, restate in your own words what had been slid, raise 1 
questions when a point was not clearly stated, make thinking more 1 • 
precise tljppugh careful definitions of terms and through illustra- V 
tions, seek implications and applications, see a topic from as many 1 
angles as possible, question the reliability of sources of informa- 1 
tion, .summarize periodically, and draw out quiet people. I was ' 
amazed at how maTi^ students still had to learn such elementary 1 
procedures as not to interrupt or not to speak when ofhers were 1 
speaking. I was also surprised ta discover how difficult it was for ^ 
the -students tp determine w-hen diversions from the topic should / 
be discouraged or should be briefly explored as having possible 
significance.*Too rigid control of a discussion could Be frustrating^ 
and as detrimental as no control^ _ 

To' secure the^adoption of the procedures mentioned in the man- 
ual, it sometimes became necessary to oflter training periods. This ' 
training often included having group memlDers re-state the pre- 
vious speaker^s views and inquire whether the speaker had any- , 
^thing further to add before they stated their own ideas. 

I met occasionally with the group leaders to emphasize the func- 
tions for which they were respoilsible and to discuss with them 
the problems they had encountered.^ Although they were re'sponsi- n 
ble for the use of effective procedures, it .was emphasized that 
their ultimate" objective was to distribute this responsibility as 
much as possible among the members of the group. 

I found that th^ instructor should furnish suggested discqssiorf 

■ ' r 7 i 
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• questions for the first few meetings. Furnishing such questions 
should soon become the students', responsibility. If^ hoVever, this 
responsibility is left equally to all members of the group, each is 
likely to leave, it to the others. Accordingly, in a group of six to 
eight students, it is wise to have a rotating steering committee. of 
two or three members responsible for discussion topics. Other 
membersTnay also brin'g^in questions for discussion. The leader's 
responsibility is -thei? to bring out quickly these topics and ques- 
tions at the beginning of each meeting and to get group consensus 
—or at least a group majority— regarding the topics they would 
prefer to discuss. This is important since groups discuss much 
more effectively and enthusiastically the topics that they them- 
selves have had a share in choosing. 

The manual should indicate not only how>to choose significant 
topics for discussion but also how they should be presented to 
arouse -useful dfscussion. Merely statihg a topic may not be 
enough. It may^be too vague arid general to start any discussion. 
Or, if a discussion doe^ get started, it' may gb^off in many unre- 
lated directions. The questioner should indicate what is already 
knowA about the topic ft-om the reading and .what specifically he 
wants to have discussed. Js it clarification of a particular point, 
disagreement Vith it, illustrations of it, its implications, its rela- 
tion to other* topics previously discussed? 



Two-Way Communication ^ ^ 

As the program progressed, it became possible to hold group 
meetings in a number of small rboms in the same building .and to 
cdnnect those rooms by means of a two-way communication sys- 
tem with a central office, in which I^could remain during the meet- 
ings. Each of the small ropmis was providedtrith table and chaits 
as in a typical seminar or conference room. By pressing a button, 
the students could "buzz" me. By flipping one switch, I could lis- 
ten to \ particular ^oup ; by flipping another, I cdl|| talk with 
them* *^ * . . ^ 

I soon got into the habit of tunmg in briefly on each group, in 
succession, at the beginning o^ each class period, listening only 
long enough to make sure that a group was well started on some 
reasonably pertinent and useful discussion. "In most groups, there 
was usually a^rief friendly warm-up period. Then the leader 
would ordinarily get things started by calling on the. steering 
committee for the discission topics they had prepared or a mem- 
ber might indicate some point which, he' felt needed clarification. 
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"For most of the .period, I concentrated on one or two groups 
that I knew were having trouble developing, useful discussions. I 
might occasionally make suggestionsv to them, or I -might post- 
pone the suggestions in order not t^ interrupt them. Later, I 
would drop, the leader a note or a«»o^ to see him. If there were 
a number of matters of general concern, 1 would arrange for a 
short meeting of all the team leaders. ■ ' /\ ~ 

Most enlightening to me were the insights I 'gained into how 
students learned. In spite of decades of college teaching, in which 
f had used mainly lectures and instructor-led discussions, I began 
to realize how little I knew about what, and how students learhed. 
I began to understand the laborious, time-consuming processes 
' students h^d ta go through before they could express well-defined 
and organized ideas in a way meaningful to them. 

•Although the' two-way communication system proved to be. 
helpful, it had one serious and unexpected deficiency. Without 
• being able to see the group members and without knowing them, 
I was usually unable to identify them by their voices alone and 
"^could not get to know the students with the exception of the group 
leaders whom I met individually and in conferences. This was a_ 
serious drawl)ack since I could not readily give individuals -ap- 
. propriate help^and understanding or commendations and criti- ^ 
'cisms. Such immediate .feedback seems to be essential for-quick, 
• effective learning. A television camera in each room ai^d a screen 
in the central office might overcome this difficulty. The iristructor ' 
could then see as well as hear'a speaker. Or the. central'office could 
be at a hub from which small rooms radiate, with direct vision 
■ ' into each room through one-way visioji screens. With suth a physi- 
cal set-up, it should *e possible for an experienced instructor to 
handle a class of at least one hundred, divided into ten.x)r more 
student-led teams'. < 

How Well Do Students Learn by.^hese MethodsP 

■ My interest so far in an overall evaluation of th^i^ educational 
. progress made by these groups has been. only to .m'ake sure that 
by^ conventional standards fny students were doing at 4east as 
well as in conventional courses and that most, of them believed 
that they .were making a worthwhile use of their time. This I did 
by means of -the usual examinations and by means of a question- 
naire' on which students evaluated anonymously the^usefulness to 
them of their gr^up discussions. As mentioned a■bo^^e, & large and 
incrfeftsing majoriV oi the students (two-thirds to four-fifths) 
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felt that student-led discussions were worthwhile. Other evalua- 
tions vf&:e made of specific procedures tp determine whether they 
helped attain objectives or whether, they should be modified or 
even abandoned in favor of possibly better ones. In -making these 
evaluations, I used student opinions, as well as my own, and those 
of other available observers.' The time is fast approaching, how- 
ever, when an overall evaluation should be made of student-led"' 
discussion groups. 

This process of education thrpugh.gr ou;p discussions needs sci- 
entific study. We have begun by making tape recordings, sampling 
group sessions at the beginning, middle, and end of a ^course. 
These will be examined to see how progress occurs--r-what helps 
and what seems to hinder. This evaluation should reveal not only^ 
necessstry attitudes and skills, but also the concepts which are 
. particularly difficult to comprehend because of complexity, vague- 
ness of terminology, or other reasons. It may be necessary to pre- 
pare additional reading material .that develops ^ideas by ^small 
logical steps, testing for comprehension of each step before prO; 
ceeding to the next one — somewhat similar to a programed in- 
struction technique. ' • 

Important Considerations in Conducting Siudent'Led Groups 

Adequate* physical facilities/ providing two-way audio-^pftial 
communication between the instructor and the student-led youps . 
in properly' furnished, small rooms, contribute greatly to tje suc- 
"feess of discussions in these groups; they may well be essential. 
In addition, it cannot be over-emphasized that the success of such 
groups defends on a willingness to make detg^iled preparations 
and to help in tlje development of the necessary student attitudes, 
' motivations,' and skills. Finally, the ultimate objective of the pro- 
gram described is the development of the attitudes and skills 
which would enable students eventually to function more com- 
"^pletely on their own in student-led discussion groups, with a 
minimum of instructor supervision, or possibly with no instructor 
supervision. 
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ranges from the writing of a. research paper for an extra hour of 
credit in the f reshman year to the sophisticated senior honors re- 
search project, creative or critical writing. It may be anjrthing * 
from a special reading project concentrating on a particular as- 
pect of a discipline to the writing of a play, 

* ' Independent study is gauged by the procedure the student fol- 
lows, and^the independence is a matter of degree rather lihan a 
set of absolutes, ^^j^ t»rocedure requires that a faculty member 
serve as initial sponsor to launch, tHe project with the student, 
and that someone — a f aculty^ member' of ^Mount Holyoke or an- 
other institution — ^judge the results. The' final judgment must be 
based oh evidence which c^n be evaluated — a paper,* a' painting, 
an oral report, of a written examination. What happens between 
the starts ^nd the conclusion may vary a great deal as for example 

• in the degree of interdependency between th^ student and the 

. iiistructor, / - , - 

Two types of interdependexffey will serve to illustrate these pro- 
cedures. In the first, a student who has much competence in a 
discipline may on her own volition choose the topic for research 
and a paper as well as the program for completing iL No formal 
class sessions are involved; the role of Qie instructor is to serve 
as guide and critic. In the sciences the. amount of supervision 
often depends on the technical difficulty of the experiment. Wlhere 
techniques are difficult the student may require considerable help 
the outset, and as she acquires techniques, she can continue on 
her own. But even here she is allowed latitude in seeking out sci- 
entific journals for background reading. 

In the secoijid type a subject is predetermined by the instructor 
for a small group of students each oi whom develops an individual 

, paper, and all papers contribute to the overall subject.. The group 
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meits" from time to time in_sem,inar sessions, but the student car- 
' nes on outside the meetings independently: The instructor again 
^ serves as consultant on bibliography and the feasibility of the re- 
seardi and judges the paper or report ultimately presented to the 
group. This second type of independent .study is illustrated by the 
special introductory seminar in American government 

Objectives of the Introductory Seminar in American Government 

^The introducl^ry seminar in Ameirican Government was offered 
_ • as an experiment of the four colleges in the Connecticut Valley 
.(Amherst, Mount Holyoke, Smith, University of Massachusetts ).> 
~ The proposal came frfm a small committee of faculty and admin- 
wtratorsj^o "were a^ked to re-thlnk the assumptions underlying 
education in the liberal arts and to re-evaluate accepted practices 
- and tecbni4ues. : . ." Instead of a curriculum comprised of fresh- 
man, survey, courses, followed" by advanced seminars, the commit- 
tee suggested the reverse— large advanced lecture courses (with 
discussion groups conducted by the student members) and small 
"freshman semiHars" (of no more than 10 or 1,5 students) de- 
signed to initiate the student into self-education. It was assumed 
that the student "is capable of far|more independence than he' 
now demonstrates, but that he must be given proper training and 
oppprtunities." Such a freshman seminar would explore a limited 
, subject, the objective being to show students what it means to 
work as a scholar in a discipline. A seminar of this kind would be - 
a "methods" course to include the "how to" work up a field, de- 
fine problems and issues,, assemble data, formulate hypothes^, 
and undertake analyses. While importing some competence in a 
.field the seminar woul^ engage the student in learning independ- 
ence. In such a procedural , study, there could be no escape, one' 
thinks, from learning subject matter in depth if one were to cope' 
I withimethodology. * ^ ' 

. After the four colleges had agreed to undertake the experiment, ' 
the fatuity members of the supervising committed each turned 
over U the appropriate committee of his own institution the task 
" of fitting the new seminar into th& specific college curriculum. 

~. ^ . ■ . . - 

—r^ ■ ' ' K 

o^^^^ll*^****^ ""^ proposal an<the rcstilte see Barber. C. L.. Donald Shechan. Stuart 
M Stoke, Shannon McCune. TU New CoUege Plan. A Proposal for a Major Departure in 
^ T^r" Amherst. 1958 : B^ber. C^, More Power to Them, A Report of Faculty and 

Student E:^erxence in th^ Encouragement oh ^tudent /ni«a|^#.. Amherst. 19§2. The^nrojcct" 
wu assist^ by M, grant from the Fund for the Advancement of Education' of the Forii 
Foundmtion. : ' " 
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Description of the Seminar 

Although the original concept had been for a freshman seminar, 
the logistics involved in setting up the course within the Mount _ 
Holyoke context made it mor,e^ adaptable as a sophomore off ering^^ 
Fourteen sophomores and one freshman took the seminar. The 
students invited were selected from among the 80 or 90 who "had 
elected the general American Government course and^were chosen 
largely Because their course schedules permitted a 2-hour group, 
meeting once a week in the afternoon. The group was not extraor- 
dinary. either as to college board scores or scholastic averages. 
For example, most of the students' had C or B averages at the end 
of the freshman J^ar. None had had any previous experience with 
'independent study. 

As to the time iiivolved, the instructor taught two courts while ^ 
directing, the seminar. Because Mount 'Holyoke then had a five- 
^ cohrse plan, students at least theoretically spent one-fifth o^g^heir 
time on the seminar (they reported having spent much more) . 

The course met once a^week for two hours during the first half 
of fhO^mester. These weekly meetings— ai>d they were-^iscusr 
sion sessions only— were adjourned during the time tha t stud ents 
, were writing their final papers except for 4n hour af mid-point 
when.pey came together briefly to compare the problems Jhey 
were.tocoiUitering in the research and writing. In the end^ there 
.was^^ final meeting of more than two hours to discuss the papers 
and to formulate a conclusion on th^topic of the seminar to which-; 
each paper contributed a single aspect. 

The subject of the seminar was the relationship between the 
^ President and the .Congress, but to give a sharper focus the^^Spe- 
cific. topic was President Eisenhower and the first session t)f-the 
'86th Congress. This session was selected because it had adjourned 
only a^ouple of^peks before the start of the course, and com- 
- mittee hearings, reports, the Convressional Records for the ses- 
sion, copies of bill9,'and White House press releases wei^e available 
in the library. ' 

The sirjlabus was designed to' present, the subject and purposes 
the seminar. It listed the principal legislative items- of thfe 86th- 
•Congress; 1st Session, and referred to some 5f, the major issues, 
fft also contained *a selected b^bliogi-aphy with a wide variety 
(writings on the presidency. and Congress-^flassics, monographs, 
Ihewspap^rs, periodicals, and source materials, as- ?vell as some 
books on v^iting and style. 

About. a fourth oi the course at the start \vas spent in discus- 
' sion of general theory, institutidhs,-and processes, .of the execu- 
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tive and lawmakers. Students even read a number of Supreme 
Court cases on executive and congressional power. The remainder 
8f the time was devoted to study in depth of Presijjent Eisenhower 
and the Congress with many questions in the forefront: for ex- 
ample, What is politics? Wheif i$ the locusjDf power? What is the 
process of decision-making? What limitations are placed on the 
exercise of power? 

^ The first and only definite' assignment pf reading was Drury^s • 
fairly recent novel, Advise and Consenty ten numbers of the Fed- 
eralist Papers, and selected articles of the federal constitution. 
After that, assignments were based on subjects to be discussed,' 
questions to be answered, and data to be furnished for p^oof. 
- There were no examinations. Students wrote five papers and 
submitted one "sef ' of research notes on cards. The first paper 
was a comparison of the novelist's view of the presidency with 
thal^^of the^authors of th^ Federalist Papers. The next three were 
brief essays utilizing source materials on elections (1956 and 
1958), and the fight. over Rule 22 (cloture). They were to serve 
as preparation for the final knd long paper^analyzing presidential- 
congressional strategies in passing or blocking legisMion. For 
thfe final paper each student chose a liarticulSiTjffl^ appoint- 
ment of President 'Eisenhower — anything from'the farm bill and^ 
Hawaiian statehood tpjabor measures or the Strauss nomination. 

The instructor advised^students individually on notertaking and 
research metherds, and wrote extensive comments on all. papers. 
The first drafts of the final papers were* read and returned to the 
students for rewriting. All this meant a considerable investment 
of faculty time. ' , ^ ^ 

No special arrangements for this course were made by the col- 
lege library. No reserve books were set aside in the reading room 
as is customary in ot^ier courses. Yet these students made more 
extensive and profitable use of thfe library resources than they 
had ever made in any other course. They found their wayJ:^' all 
kinds of collections in the library stacks and inhabited the docu- 
ment ayd new^aper ,floors, usually the rather exclusive domain 
of upperclassmien. ^ 



Evaluation 

At the start students were bewildered by the absence of specific 
reading assignments' an^ frustrated with the length of the bibli- 
ography in the syllabus. But in the end Tthey thought the list too 
limited: It was stri^ng* to. see how they had gained genuine in- 

ir ^ 
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dependence, how they took no writer's conclusions for granted, 
and how they established the habit of (evaluating sources, ©e- 
pendence yielded to independence; tj^ical question-and-answer 
classes became lively and close discus^sions; time proved insuffi- 
cient to cover desired^^irgumentation. 

Students, the faculty member, and the four-college committee 
participated in evaluating the seminar and concluded that i£ had 
been successful in realizing its objecti^s. Finally, instructors in 
the experimental introductory and Advanced courses in the four 
colleges met to discuss the total i*esults and check experiences. It 
should be noted that no attempt at comparisons with a control 
group were made since no other class had been taught compar- 
ably! ^ 

Each student wrote a personal statement (signed or unsigned 
as she wished), and then the senlinar met without the instructor 
to discuss the procedures. A committee of students prepared a 
composite evaluation. Withput exception \hey admitted their early 
frustrations in the opening days and their subsequent genuine 
enthusiasm in discovering how self-reliant, disciplined, and inde- 
pendent they had become later — even how wistful they were at 
the thought of returning to traditional procedures. 

There is another observation. The level of achievement of the 
student^ in the' seminar was amazing: no student fell below a B 
in the course; several achieved B-j- and two made A—. Most of 
them majored in political science; several concentrated in eco- 
nomics or history. In graduate school, one has been elected first 
woman editor of the law review in the law school she is attending. 

^^.Ithough this experimental course was not continued, a num- 
ber of its features have become a part of a new introductory 
course in American Government at Mount Holyoke. 

Observations Arising From the Seminar . 

No course in teaching independence can rely on methodology 
alon^ The character of the limited subject is important; if the 
topic Is 'intellectually stimulating," almost any amount of tedium 
will not defeat its purposes. Befolre a student can undertake in- 
dependent study without squandering time, he should have some 
acquaintance with the field in .which he- is working. Subject mat- 
ter can be learned^in such a seminar. But there is need for time 
„tOLundo the Kabix of dependence^ on the instructor for- specific 
ridings. In the case of the special seminar, the^instructor could 
have prevented some of the frustrations by offering more guid-. 
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ance. There is also need for 
probe ink) the comers of the 
suggestion that such a freshfnan 
as a part of the three«<ipurse 
A group of 12 students wou 
exceed 15. Students need not 
like the Hawthorne experiment 
was its uniqueness^ but suci 
spark many students to a le 
had not attained' before. ^n|d 
would offer a break from the 
. too often carried over into col 



time to write and rewrite, for time to 
subject. All of this adds up to the 
seminar would lye best offered 
plan or at most -a four«<iourse plan. 
Id be more desirable; it should never 
be scholastically superior. No doubt 
some of the success of this seminar 
a course if offered regularly -could 
/el of intellecttial achievement they 
' a curriculum with such seminars 



typical prep school class procedures 
ege courses. 



General ^servations 

Prom this course one majS^ conclude that the sooner a student 
is introduced to independent work the better. He should leana 
early how to go about it and^ how to avoid a fearf ui;waste of time. 
Freshmen can begin indepeiident work in cWse relationship to a 
^course^ as experience at. Mount Holyoke noted before suggests. 
Students with initiativiTaild interest will benefit jnost. But the 
-experiment with the speqikl seminar would seem to point out that 
• initiative and interest cai/ be aroused by this type ht teaching. It 
can^iot be gainsaid that/ the initial demand on J^aculty time is 
heavy, but as work probe^ses with the same students this de- 
mand levels off. In the end both students and faculty become the 
gainers. 

It was agreed at the start that the experiment Vould be tried 
for a, single year. The.fannouncement of a ^ft for the new Hamp-. 
shire College in Amherst, to, be sponsored by^ the four colleges, 
opens the way for further experimentation in this hv^ of seminar. 
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